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A BURMA CONTRAST 
Can you guess who of the two is a Christian woman? 
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In this issue 


IT’S A LONG, LONG WAY 
INTO THE CHIN HILLS 


By Elsie N. Chaney 














The Next Issue 


WING to the late dates of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs, June 20-25, the printing of this 
issue of Missions could not wait for the chronicle of the Con- 
vention proceedings as has been published in June issues of 
previous years. 

Since Missrons is not published in July or August, the Con- 
vention report will appear in the September issue. The printing 
of this will be advanced so as to reach all subscribers early in 
August. 

If you plan to be away in August, send Missions a postcard 
with your summer address so that the September issue can 
reach you promptly. Last summer it cost the magazine more 
than $20 in extra postage to mail copies to subscribers who had 
not sent in notification of temporary summer address. 


In spite of excessive rains here, droughts there, dust storms 


elsewhere, financial anxiety everywhere, Missions hopes that 
readers will have a restful and enjoyable summer that will re- 
fresh and restore them in body and soul for the tasks of the 
Kingdom of God that lie ahead. 























WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Judith S. Ahiquist is the wife of Dr. 
J. A. Ahlquist, medical missionary in 
Assam, in service since 1916. 


Albert M. Boggs is a missionary in 
South India, in service since 1908. 


Elsie N. Chaney is the wife of Mis- 


sionary Clarence E. Chaney in Bur- 
ma, in service since 1910. 


Mrs. Maude S. Dean is a member of 
the Home Mission Society’s office 
staff in New York. 

Albert H. Gage is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Wakefield, Mass. 


Herman C. E. Liu is President of 
the University of Shanghai. 





Do not send any more quilt 
patches for the present to the 
Indian mission in Oklahoma. Mrs. 
F. L. King, wife of the missionary, 
writes that the response to her ap- 
peals has been so generous that 
no more are needed. 
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) THE BRO‘DMOOR 


World-Famed Convention Resort 













at the foot of 


CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN 
ON BRO“DMOOR LAKE 
* 

SPECIAL 
CONVENTION RATES 


BROADMOOR Hotel — Each 
room twin beds, bath, $4.00 
single, $6.00 double 
BRO“DMOOR Colonial Club 
—Each room, bath, $3.00 single, 
$5.00 double 

DIRECT BUS CONNECTIONS TO CON- 

VENTION HALL— 12 MINUTES 
For Information and Brochure 
write to 


JAMES BARKER SMITH 


THE BROADMOOR 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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QUESTION BOX 
JUNE 


NotTE.—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. The 
contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who gave a park as a Christ- 
mas present? 

2. What does the figure 223,283 
represent? 

3. What begins August 19th? 

4. Where did chairs look like 
lepers? 

5. Who teaches Chinese in 
London? 

6. Where will a communion 
service be held July 7th? 

7. Who are known as an un- 
approachable tribe? 

8. Where is 309 Woodlawn 
Road? 

§. What cost $2400? 

10. Where is distance not to be 
counted in miles and minutes? 

11. Who is P. G. Van Sandt? 

12. What are noted for dura- 
bility and long service? 

13. Where were nearly 15,000 
patients treated last year? 

14. What institution balanced 
its budget for four consecutive 
years? 

15. What help teachers to be 
better teachers? 

16. How old is Teh Chen Kung? 

17. How many young people 
are studying in Baptist schools in 
the Orient? 

18. What was Missions’ sub- 
scription gain in 1933-1934? 





Prizes for 1935 


For correct answers to very uestion in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to apo or & worth- 
— missionary book will be a 


are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 
Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1936, to receive credit. 
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COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Is there a young man in your church thinking of the ministry? 
Are there any young people planning to enter college? You will 
do them a service by bringing these pages to their attention. 




















SIOUX FALLS 
COLLEGE ‘a 

A Christian Liberal Arts Col- 
lege; the only Baptist college in the 


northern tier of the Central 
States. 


Courses leading to the A.B. 
degree as well as pre-professional 
‘courses. 


For catalog write to 


M. F. MARTINI, Registrar 











William Jewell 
COLLEGE 


il nace of eanoce! history. Hes 
graduated more than 1500 ministers 
and missionaries of the gospel. 


Offers reduced tuition to ministers 
and sons and daughters of ministers. 


JOHN F. HERGET, President 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 





LINFIELD COLLEGE 


THE ONLY BAPTIST LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE NORTHWEST 


Founded 1837 


New Linfield Plan in Operation 

Balanced Budget 1930-34 
New and Projected Dormitories 
Courses Lead to B.A. or B.S., Teachers’ 
Certificates, Business Administration, Pre- 
professional Studies 


Write for illustrated bulletin to 


PRESIDENT ELAM J. ANDERSON 
McMINNVILLE, OREGON 











BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Homer Price Rainey, President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle 
Atlantic States 


New progrem gives e broad cultural background 
in the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
.. COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 
ENGINEERING 
TEACHING 
MUSIC 
Write for more detailed Information and book 
views 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 











Box M Lewisburg, Pa. 











COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


Under the grant of the Carnegie Corporation 

of New York, now carrying on the Colgate 

Plan in full. 

For catalogue and information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Colgate University Hamilton, N. Y. 








At (rozer 


THREE STUDENTS FROM THE SAME STATE SAY: 


If you desire to seek truth in the 
spirit of Jesus, then I would advise 
that you consider Crozer.—A Junior. 


Crozer affords close association 
with a consecrated, scholarly and 
devout faculty. My life has been 
greatly changed and my horizons 
broadened because of my stay here. 
— A Middler. 


I appreciate Crozer because of its 
scholarly, altruistic, and brotherly 
faculty. These men by close personal 
contact with their students lead 
them into scholastic and modern 
methods of study, allowing each in- 
dividual absolute freedom to do his 
own thinking, and to form his own 
conclusions. — A Senior. 


If you are interested in knowing more about a theological school 
that stands for thorough scholarship, the international outlook 
at this crucial hour in world affairs, and the application of the 
spirit of Christ to the problems of our time, write for catalogue to 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
JAMES H. FRANKLIN, President 


Various nationalities are represented in the student body. Distinguished 
leaders from America and other lands, as well as Crozer Faculty members 
are delivering addresses on themes of special importance today. 














NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For information, catalogues, etc., address: 
PRESIDENT G. W. TAFT, 3040 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 10, 1935 


ILLINOIS 
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Our Program Purpose 
By Cuartes H. Hemsarts, 
Chairman 


In preparing the program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 
Colorado Springs, June 20-25, the 
Program Committee worked to 
achieve a five-fold purpose: (1) To 


sound the note of advance. We can 
no longer be satisfied “to live 
through a bad situation.” We must 
move out into new achievements. 
(2) To centralize in the program 
the missionary purpose of the Con- 
vention. (3) To accede to univer- 
sal request for new voices. More 
than 20 new names appear on the 
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program. (4) To present reports 
and messages in concrete, visual, 
and dramatic form wherever pos- 
sible. (5) To have daily worship 
periods with a new leader each 
day. Instead of preaching sermons 
to the Convention, these leaders 
will conduct services of worship in 
which the people will participate. 








Andover Newton 
Theological School 


Courses leading to B.D., S.T.M., and 
M.R.E. degrees, with graduate work 
for advanced students at Harvard 
For catalog and information 
address 
EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


1425 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia 
Seater bc Foes wom 


For particulars and 
J. Minor WILBUR, President 











carefully trained to be: 
MINISTERS 


1808-1818 S. Rittenhouse Square 








The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


IN THE HEART OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


In the varied and balanced courses leading to degrees, students are 


MISSIONARIES 
DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND MUSIC 


A School Strong in Scholarship, Conservative 
in Theology and Devotional in Spirit 


EVANGELISTS 








LIMITED AID GIVEN TO STUDENTS OF PROMISE 
For information address: 
PRESIDENT AUSTEN K. de BLOIS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DENISON 
UNIVERSITY 


AVERY A. SHAW 
President 


Denison’s Best Advertisement 


Three Thousand Alumni and Alumnae — Leaders in 
the Professions — Home Builders — Great Preachers — 
Missionaries — Educators — Business Executives — 


In Positions of Responsibility around the World 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20, 1935 


Millard Brelsford, Secretary of Board of Trustees 


Write for Catalog 
Granville, Ohio 


BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1871 

JUNIOR COLLEGE 

with SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY and 
BIBLE and MISSIONARY TRAINING 

A Baptist School 
Evangelical 

Mission Minded 

St. Paul, Minn. Send for Catalog 








BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard Courses; Full Faculty; Begesente- 
tive Student Body; Women Admitted; 

Located in a Metropolitan and Educationai 
Center. Fall term begins Aug. 19th. For infor- 
mation apply to Pr M. Hill, 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California. 





KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


All comes b lead to B.A. or B.S. Opportunity 
to study Music, Secretarial Science, Christian 
Leadership, Dramatics, ete. New buildings 
pennies, and swimming pool. Six hundred 
llars per college year. 
A. H. NORTON, President 








HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


A Coeducational nT enty Arts College 
A.B. Degree — ng pre-professional 


Write for PEE vo pey or information to 
Willfred Mauck, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 














Thomas Wearing, Ph.D 
Dean 








THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
A. W. Beaven, D.D., LL.D. 
President 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Glenn B. Ewell, M.A. 
Registrar 
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Franklin College 


to 
Stott 
Hall 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE a Member of 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Accredited by 
Association of American Universities 
American Association of University Women 
Indiana Department of Education 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE Affiliated with 
Northern Baptist Convention 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Cooperates with 


ministers and missionaries especially, in the education of 
their children, giving them complete tuition including all 
fees except matriculation fee ($5) Be $50 a semester, payable 
in two installments of $25 each. 


For bulletins and information address 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE, FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


College opens September 9, 1935, for the fall semester 


Entrance 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


As one who enjoys Missions and 
who reads it from cover to cover, I feel 
led to ask why a review of A Common 
Faith was given space on page 230 of 
the April issue. I am one of the few 
(and I hope we are not so few) who 
disagree with Dr. Dewey’s conception 
of religion. The title will attract. The 
unthinking will read and absorb. I 
wonder how much of the falling away 
of Christians, the underlying cause of 
empty pews, etc., could be traced to 
Christian periodicals advertising such 
propaganda. I suppose, of course, you 
were paid for it. So my mind is a great 
question mark as to why such sugges- 
tions or ideas occasionally appear in 
Missions.—Frank Kenmore, Fort 


Scott, Kans. 


Note—Missions receives no 
pay for any book review. Its only 
revenue from book publishers 
comes through advertisements set 
in advertising display form and at 
published space rates. The pur- 
pose of a review is to appraise a 
new book in such fashion as to en- 
able a magazine reader to intelli- 
gently decide for himself whether 
or not to add the book to his 
library. If Misstons’ review of Dr. 
Dewey’s book failed to do that, 
then it was not a good review.—Eb. 


In your editorial in February issue 
you commented on church debts of the 
Methodists. The territory included all 
the Southern as well as the Northern 
states and 25,000 church organiza- 
tions. Your readers will therefore be. 
interested in knowing the figures for 
Northern Baptists. 

There are 2,000 of our churches 
with building debts totalling more 
than $27,000,000. So far as I am aware, 
only one white church has lost title to 
its property. That church is still using 
its building, and it is quite probable 
that it will yet be saved. Quite a num- 
ber of Baptist churches have been 
threatened with foreclosure, as have 
many business concerns. Several Negro 
Baptist churches in the North have 
lost their properties. 
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Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, it is nevertheless doubtful 
if any line of business in the United 
States has made a better record with 
its mortgages than have the churches 


during these past five years.—Rev. C. 
M. Dinsmore, New York, N. Y. 


I surely enjoy Missions. My hus- 
band and I both think it one of the 
best of periodicals. We are not ashamed 
to have anyone come into our home at 
any time and look over the magazines 
on our reading table. They will find 
none but the best, and Missions is 
among them—Mrs. E. B. Abbott, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


The Financial Outcome 


UST as this issue goes to press 
WY comes the report from Dr. 
W. H. Bowler on the outcome 
of the denominational fiscal year 
which closed April 30th. Total re- 
ceipts approximated $2,267,000.00 
as compared with $2,465,666.00 
for the preceding year, a decrease 
of $198,666.00. Receipts from 
churches declined only $78,666.00, 
the remaining and greater part of 
the decrease, $120,000.00, being re- 
corded in gifts from individual 


donors. Moreover, the losses are . 


reported mostly from certain in- 
dustrial areas, and largely to a 
small number of large churches 
whose generous givers had large 
financial losses during the year. 

On the other hand, throughout 
the Convention area, indications 
are that the majority of churches 
exceeded their gifts of the previous 
year. For example, South Dakota 
in the face of desperate drought 
conditions actually made a gain of 
25% in its contributions. 

Notwithstanding the decrease 
recorded in the total, the trend of 
missionary giving has been defi- 
nitely turned upward. This holds 
encouraging promise for the new 
year just beginning. 

An interpretative analysis of the 
financial report will be made at the 
Colorado Springs Convention. 

















Broken Chains 


A CarTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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NCE upon a time there was a kingdom that had no 
prisons. Its condemned were shackled with great iron 
weights. Thus they were left to drag their way through life. 
It was frequently the custom of the condemned to carry the 
weights in their arms when trying to walk. Otherwise the 
chains around the ankles would soon leave the flesh bruised 
and bloody. 

A story is told that one of these unfortunates had friends 
who had succeeded in securing his pardon. Finding him at 
night asleep, they thought to surprise him with freedom by 
breaking his chains while he slept. But the next morning his 
friends found him still carrying in his arms the great iron weight. 
He had not noticed that his chains were broken. 

A sin-burdened human race staggers on in its search for re- 
lease. Years of servitude to selfishness have so enslaved men 
that they have lost the knowledge of true freedom. Japan is 
chained to the destructive hysteria of nationalism. China is in 
bondage to stifling fatalism. India is shackled to unspeakable 
superstition. Europe is in the grip of a menacing militarism. 
America is in bondage to its pride and greed. 

So the evangel, the “good news” of Christianity, is that of 
release—broken chains—FREEDOM! —Cuartezs A. WELLS. 




















A sunrise prayer meeting, which is scheduled 
for Sunday, June 23rd, is announced as one 
of the features of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Colorado Springs. It will also be 
held in this impressive Garden of the Gods 


SUNRISE EASTER SERVICE 


In the famous Garden of the Gods 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Against the towering rock at the extreme 
right may be seen the little white pulpit 
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We Move in Social Directions 


[UR previous Convention year was spent 
T’71| largely in discussing denominational 
mechanics. Whether the organizational 
changes we voted at Rochester have 
resulted in any organic change in our 
spirit and purpose still remains to be seen. 

At any rate, our attention now shifts. Of ma- 
jor interest at the Colorado Springs Convention 
will be the report of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Action (see page 362). Some churches 
will find it too conservative in grappling with the 
social and moral problems of our time. Others 
will regard it as too radical. In the main, it will 
probably appeal to the majority of Baptists. 

Its adoption, however, must not be made a 
standard of Baptist fellowship. Any church can 
do what it pleases with this report. It can 
adopt, amend, modify, expand, abbreviate, ad- 
just, revise or reject it. In no way will its stand- 
ing as a church thereby be affected. 

On the other hand, the report will have little 
value except as local churches make it effective. 
Unless they do, it will go the way of numerous 
other reports. It will be officially presented, vig- 
orously debated, enthusiastically voted, uncere- 
moniously filed, unconcernedly forgotten. 

It is high time Baptists realistically faced the 
issues of today. Everywhere in the realm of 
politics and business, emergency action has been 
taken. According to Bishop Logan H. Roots of 
China, the church is “the only institution of 
mankind that has thus far failed to take chal- 
lenging action.” The Commission’s report makes 
amends for that failure. It should occasion no 
surprise that only a partial report is presented. 
We are confronted with issues that have been 
decades in the making. No committee of nine 
persons could in nine months formulate what 
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Baptists ought to do. It is, therefore, remark- 
able that as many as six topics are included. 

With its emphasis on individual repentance 
as well as social action, the Commission rightly 
gives primacy to Christian evangelization. A 
Christian environment can help Christ-like liv- 
ing; it can never create a Christ-like life. That 
remains an inner experience of change of heart. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick sounded the indi- 
vidualistic note when he said: 


Character is personal. It does not exist in gen- 
eral, but in persons. No possible combination of 
weak characters will ever form a strong society. 


Methodist Bishop Titus Lowe sounded the so- 
cial note when he said: 
Redemption of the individual will not stand alone. 


With it goes the obligation that those redeemed will 
band together to Christianize the social order. 


The two emphases were united by the Confer- 
ence of Colorado Baptist Ministers when they 
declared that both spiritual renewal of men as 
individuals and arousing the Christian con- 
science of men as groups, are essential. Social 
action remains an expression of and not a sub- 
stitute for religion. 

The Commission intimates that this report 
can revive enthusiasm in our world mission 
which has become of diminishing importance. 
Yet during all these years of social turmoil and 
moral upheaval, nothing has happened anywhere 
to diminish its urgency. The whole world needs 
it more than ever before. 

Through this report the Colorado Springs 
Convention can help us see again the primacy 
of our missionary task. No convention of recent 
years faced a more auspicious opportunity or a 
more urgent time to do that. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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The Dangerous Age 
in American Youth 


AST year 350,000 arrests in the United States were 
investigated by the special Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Federal Department of Justice. As sum- 
marized in The United States News, an independent 
publication issued weekly at Washington, with whose 
permission the accompanying graph is reproduced, 
nore than half of the offenders were under 30 years of 
age. The number of 19-year-old youths, 17,034, 
exceeded that of any other age group. Another survey 
revealed that 12,000 Americans are murdered every 
year, 10,000 are assaulted, 50,000 are robbed, and 
40,000 are despoiled by burglars. 

This sorry picture becomes the more disgraceful 
by a comparison of the American murder record with 
that of other lands. As calculated in The New York 
Times, the homicide record in the United States is 
9.2 per 100,000 population. This rate is three times 
that of Italy, 18 times that of England and 29 times 
that of Holland. Contrary to popular impression, the 
highest rate here is not in Chicago but in the South. 
Florida had a record of 26.4 last year and Kentucky 
59.5. The lowest, 2.0 per 100,000 population, is in 
New England. 

These sombering facts should make us realize 
that our much boasted American, high speed, mate- 
rialistic civilization seems to be only a thin veneer 
that covers a shameful state of lawlessness and sin. 
The picture of youth under arrest is especially dis- 
quieting. Sunday schools, home missions, and all the 
character-forming and soul-redeeming agencies of 
the Christian church are still of imperative urgency 
in the United States. 
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The Roman Catholic Church 
Makes Remarkable Progress in China 


HE following facts are taken from a recent issue 

of The Commonweal (Roman Catholic denomina- 
tional paper), based on a summary of the 1935 annual 
report of Catholic missions in China. Last year (1934) 
there were 2,702,468 Catholics in China. In the past 
ten years ecclesiastical territories in China (presum- 
ably corresponding to Protestant mission fields) have 
increased from 69 to 121. The number of Chinese 
priests is stated at 1,660, while 4,230 seminary stu- 
dents are preparing for the priesthood. Catholic 
dispensaries total 777; primary and secondary 
schools total 3,979, with 167,715 pupils enrolled. Of 
these, 79,168 are non-Catholics. Typical of Catholic 
expansion is an incident reported from Wuchang, 
Hopeh Province. Two years ago the city had only 11 
Catholics. Now a great “Temple of the Four Rulers” 
has been turned over to the church by the city elders 
and is used regularly for Catholic worship. In the 
entire Wuchang Province there are 223,283 Catholics 
and 411 Chinese priests. By way of contrast, through- 
out all China and representing Northern, Southern, 
British, and European Baptist mission fields, there 
are only 73,662 Chinese Baptists. So thoroughly and 
systematically has the Catholic Church organized its 
expansion, that today there is one Chinese priest for 
every 658 Chinese Catholics and one priest for 
every 118,693 inhabitants. Another significant ven- 
ture of the year was the inauguration of a news service 
in three languages, Chinese, English and French, 
published in Peiping (formerly Peking) to inform 
Catholics of China of happenings in Catholicism 
throughout the world. 
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They Did Not Sing 
‘‘Rule Britannia”’ 
ny AN act of international courtesy the Canadian 
Government on May 6 at the Ontario border 
cities’ celebration of the Silver Jubilee of King 
George’s accession to the British throne, cancelled 
the singing or playing of “Rule Britannia.” In pro- 
testing against the use of the song, Mr. H. W. Bull, 
director of music in the public schools of Windsor, 
Ontario, said: “We will have many visitors from the 
United States. It would be an affront to them to 
sing such a song which was written at a time when 
Britain really ruled the waves. With the United 
States now on a naval parity with England, the song 
would be an insult to our American guests.” This 
incident reminded the Editor of the Yale-Harvard 
football game in 1917 when Premier Clemenceau of 
France was among the spectators. At that game the 
famous Yale song “Bright College Years” was not 
sung. Set to the German music of “Die Wacht am 
Rhine,” its singing would have offended the visiting 
Frenchman. The United States Navy might have 
drawn a lesson in courtesy from both incidents. By 
withdrawing its naval maneuvers from the western 
area of the Pacific Ocean, it would have avoided 
giving offense to Japan. 


War Is Outlawed 
in the Philippine Islands 


O THE Philippine Islands belongs the honor of 
being the first nation in history to actually write 
into its constitution that it “renounces war as an in- 
strument of national policy and adopts the generally 
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accepted principles of international law as a part of 
the law of the nation.” Another striking feature of the 
proposed new constitution of the new Philippine Re- 
public is the declaration that all natural resources 
are government property, “including the air and all 
forces of potential energy.” The first draft of the 
document reached Washington in December. It was 
at once hailed by progressive Americans as marking 
a distinct advance over other constitutions, including 
even that of the United States. Following the new 
Nebraska plan, there will be only a single chamber 
in the Legislature instead of two houses as in Wash- 
ington. It will be known as the National Assembly. 
Its 96 members will hold office for three years. Before 
complete independence for the Philippines becomes 
valid and operative, the new constitution must have 
the approval of the President of the United States 
and the majority of the Filipino people. 

With impressive ceremony and in the presence of 
representatives of the State Department and of the 
Philippine Islands, President Roosevelt on March 
28rd signed the Philippine constitution. Thus for- 
mally began ‘the 10-year period as a commonwealth 
during which the United States will gradually relin- 
quish its authority until complete independence will 
be realized. 

With the background of three centuries of Spanish 
rule in the Philippines prior to the arrival of U. S. 
Admiral George Dewey on May 1, 1898 and the 
consequent opening of the Islands to American edu- 
cational and missionary effort, the query naturally 
arises as to what extent this significant, forward- 
looking constitution reflects the democratic and 
liberalizing influence of nearly 40 years of American 
missionary service in the Philippine Islands. 





Remarkable Remarks 


As MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS play havoc 
with the delicate cherry blossoms, so do unnecessary 
suspicions, misgivings and fears, not at all borne out 
by the facts, often disturb the peace and friendship 
between the United States and Japan.—Japanese 
Ambassador Hirosi Saito. 


o, 
~ 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION such 
as we seek is impossible without changing human 
hearts.—A. E. Keigwin. 

o, 
Xd 
THE CHURCH HAS A THEOLOGY for sickness and 


death; but it lacks a theology for health and life — 
John H. Reisner. (Is this so?—Ep.) 





THERE IS A RACE HATRED living below the surface of 
our social unity that is already one of America’s 
greatest problems.—William Chalmers Covert. 

SS 

Most OF OUR JUDGMENTS on races are based on 
nothing but general impressions and prejudices. 
Race pride is an illusion—Minot Simons. 

eS 

CAPITALISM, FASCISM, AND COMMUNISM are all 
materialistic and godless—Henry A. Wallace. 

ys 

A cerTAIN priest killed America’s entry into the 
World Court just as surely as if he had slain a living 
thing —Rabbi William Margolis. 
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Six types of transportation—rail, auto, an 
steamer, canoe, horseback, and on foot— 15 
were used in making this eventful trip tal 
9 co 
mé 
It’s a Long, Long Way . 
into the Chin Hill 
By 
ELSIE N. CHANEY 
AI 
rit 
th 
lin 
ste 
The town of Haka, Burma, as seen from one of its surrounding hillsides. British military barracks 
appear in the left foreground. The white buildings of the Baptist mission compound are at the 
rear center just above the plume of grass across the photograph 
An exceedingly interesting narrative of a first visit 
among the fascinating folk of the Chin Hills of North- 
ern Burma, where in less than forty years a primitive 
race has been transformed into loyal Christian people. 
Mrs. Chaney calls them “‘God’s Children of the Mountains’”’ 
EHIND us lay 400 miles of motor road be- _river, lacked only monkeys to make it complete. 
tween Rangoon and Mandalay, five We heard them, but did not see them. 
»,<- hours of railroad journey to connect with It was after all this that our real journey 
the Chindwin River, two days of delightful §began—ten days by pony caravan,—a slow and 
travel in a two-deck steamer propelled by a big _ delightful way to travel through a very moun- ea 
paddle wheel at the stern, and another day anda __tainous section of Burma bordering on Assam ” 
half in a long native dugout poled and pushed and politically known as “The Chin Hills,” 
and sometimes rowed by three Burmans. The where we have two mission stations. The section tel 
tropical jungle growth of trees and vines which __ is 250 miles long north and south, and 150 miles an 
tai 


covered the high bank of this smaller swift little 


wide; but distance is not to be counted in miles 
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and minutes, but in days and weeks. How far is 
150 miles in the Chin Hills? As long as it will 
take the good strong legs of a man or a horse to 
cover it step by step. On these steep grades, a 
man and a horse will make about the same time. 
The Chins themselves can outwalk a horse 
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sea level, where, at this time of the year, white 
frost and ice crystals and frozen ground greet 
one in the early morning, it does indeed seem 
like another country. The hardest of the trip 
to us was the adjustment we had to make in a 
few days from tropical heat to a temperature 





ABOVE: Typical native 

river dugouts. They are 

the only transportation 

links between the river 

steamers and the waiting 
pony caravans 


easily. The calves of their legs with the hardened 
muscles bulge like lamp chimneys. 

To those like myself, who think of Burma in 
terms of heat and mosquitoes, of low rice fields 
and flooded plains, this land of rugged moun- 
tains ranging from 1,000 to 8,000 feet above the 













LEFT: The Chin Christians 
at Haka. BELOW: The 
Baptist church at Falam. 
These people gave Dr. 
and Mrs. Chaney a hearty 
welcome. See page 333 
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that did not get above 50 at sunny noon, and 
fell to 32 at night. It was a surprise to find the 
sun no longer an enemy but a very desirable 
friend. So the monstrous roll of blankets and 
bedding which I had packed in Rangoon (with 
perspiration running down my back in tiny 
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streams) proved quite inadequate. Every night 
we went to bed with sweaters, bed socks, hot 
water bottles and warming stones. 

The management of a caravan is an art un- 
known to city and plains dwellers. Dr. C. V. 
Strait at Haka has had long experience. He 
furnished us well-trained, efficient helpers, who 
looked after ponies and loading and gave us all 
necessary personal attention and service. We 
had no care or lacks on the way. Each night we 
settled in one of the comfortable little red- 
roofed bungalows which a benign British Gov- 
ernment has provided for its officers who must 
constantly tour among the people, and which 
with true British courtesy have been made 
available for touring missionaries. Each morning 
after a good hot breakfast we started out—the 
three adults and two children riding ahead and 
all the luggage, scientifically loaded on the backs 
of five pack ponies and three coolies, following; 
while cook and pony boys and general helpers 
found their places in the line where they would 
be the most useful. At noon another bungalow 
awaited us perched on the top or side of some 
sightly mountain, where we found roses bloom- 
ing and a warm fire in the grate awaiting us. 
At one of these—the highest and coldest—the 
children and I waited three days while Dr. 
Strait and my husband visited Tiddim, the 
northern mission station, now without a mission- 
ary while Rev. J. H. Cope is on furlough. 

We had not gone very far into the hills before 
we met the people of the mountains, as they are, 
—short, sturdy, dirty, wearing only a loin cloth 
and a blanket (made of coarse homespun cotton, 
serving as suit, coat and overcoat) and the ever 
present basket on the back, in which all kinds of 
burdens are carried and from which the race has 
been named. Just as we sometimes name a race 
by a characteristic, so the Burmans long ago 
named these people by the Burmese word Chin, 
meaning basket. Little children are quite proud 
when a little burden can be placed in their tiny 
baskets and they can trudge along “‘just like 
father or mother.” The women carry just as 
many and just as heavy burdens as the men. We 
met a line of 100 men one day, each with his 
basket, in which they had delivered firewood 
to the town. It was a human freight train wind- 
ing its way through the hills. 
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A typical Chin basket carrier. This 
custom has given the Chin race its name 


One should keep this background in mind 
when appraising what has been done among 
them since the first missionary came only 35 
years ago. Primitive and simple as they are, it 
was soon found that they possess the foundation 
characters of truth, industry, thrift and de- 
pendability. The servants in the Strait home 
were a good example of this. Our every need and 
want was anticipated and supplied. There 
seemed no thought but to give the best service 
possible, and they apparently felt the responsi- 
bility of keeping these white friends who had 
come to live among them, well and happy and 
comfortable. Only once did one rebel. The mis- 
sionaries had sent for a pram (a little baby- 
buggy) in which the first baby of the family 
should be taken out for daily rides, and when 
with much pride they introduced this to the 
ayah, telling her what it was for, she retorted, 
“Who ever heard of putting a baby in a box and 
pushing it? Babies should be carried on the back 
and kept warm.” She would have none of it. 
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Last year when a younger child had to come 
from the Taunggyi school, because he was not 
well, it was one of these trusted servants who 
was sent to meet him at the steamer, to feed 
him, care for him and bring him safely home 
over the miles of mountain trail. 

About half way between Tiddim at the North 
and Haka at the South is Falam, the Govern- 
ment center for administration of this large area. 
No missionary has ever been stationed there, 
but we found a fine group of Christians to wel- 
come us. The various occupations represented 
show how far the leaven of the gospel is per- 
meating these hills. There were school teachers, 
clerks from Government offices, an assistant 
engineer, an officer of the public works depart- 
ment, soldiers, and the interpreter who trans- 
lated for Mr. Chaney on Sunday was a Deputy 
Inspector of schools, who has lived 19 years up 
here and has a son and daughter in the Medical 
College in Rangoon. He has given this little 
church a fine lead. One happy gathering was a 
“reception” with a pleasing program of speeches 
and music. We find the Chins singing four parts 
in perfect harmony and having the same natural 
love and ability for music that the Karens have. 
In fact, they remind us very much of the Karen 
race. A Chin bearing the highest office given to a 
native in the Indian army, who has been cited 
by the Viceroy for distinguished military service, 
and having a face and manner which alone 
would convince one of the worth of these people 
and the triumph of the gospel among them, 
gave us the official welcome of the Chin people. 

Each race in the army has its own uniform. 
At the Sunday service two rows of seats were 
filled with Chin soldiers wearing the accepted 
tall white turban. In one row I noticed that each 
turban was adorned with a jet black “pompon”’ 
coquettishly perched high and a little to one side 
of the front. This proved to be hair (real and 
attached) which was drawn out through the 
open top of the turban and coiled in a way that 
would make a milliner envious. This type of 
hairdressing signified that these men came from 
the Haka division. The other row, having no 
such ornament on their turbans, had come from 
the Tiddim division. Later I discovered their 
nicely coiled “pompons’”’ at the back of the neck, 
—where you expect hair to be. 
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When I asked Dr. Strait who built the neat 
and attractive little church in which we wor- 
shipped, he said it had been started, built and 
finished while he was on furlough. The only part 
he had had in it was to make a personal contribu- 
tion when the funds were locally solicited. I 
should have known that no missionary would 
have painted a church a dull orange, trimmed it 
with pea-green around the windows, and with 
gingerbread decorations around the entrance. 
It was entirely their own; and these happy 
children of the Kingdom, free from the super- 
stitions and slavery of evil-spirit worship, had 
dared to make their church as gay in appearance 
as the mountains around them. We saw groves 
of great rhododendron trees covered with blos- 
soms of soft, lovely red, ravines filled with leaves 
of burnished gold, bushes of flaming poinsettias, 
and wild cherry trees in full bloom—poems of 
loveliness toned to a mauve pink. I was so glad 
they had never heard that the Christian re- 
ligion should be housed in dull greys and browns 
and uninteresting white. Plain cotton blankets 
had given place to beautiful red silk ones, 
handsomely decorated with intricate designs of 
delicate weaving. The younger generation had 
adopted the colorful Shan and Burmese dress. 
The little bright-faced lad of ten who took up 
the collection fitted into the picture perfectly, 
for he wore lavender silk trousers. More than 
100 sat in the service that morning, which was 
well conducted throughout, with good singing 
and a true spirit of worship. 

These people had no written language 35 
years ago. After much consideration it was de- 
cided to use the Roman letters instead of the 
round Burmese letters, and the hymn read: 


Ni le thla a kal tawnnak lam 
Zisu a um a pen zungzal. 


By using the sounds of our letters as we know 
them, you cannot be far wrong in reading the 
words, and we sang with the others. The sounds 
were strange, but the tune was wholly familiar. 
We would have known the hymn even if the 
English heading had not been there, “Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun.” By the way, 
getting a language and putting all its sounds into 
letters, making a hymn book, giving the people 
the Word of God in that language, is another 
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little side line of a pioneer missionary’s life. 
The Chins now have the four Gospels and Acts, 
and Dr. Strait holds himself to many hours of 
translation work along with his touring and sta- 
tion work. } 

Haka is the “ Nowhere” referred to by Mrs. 
Strait, when in writing of their first journey to 
this distant station she said, ““We went and went 
and went, got nowhere, and settled down.” In 
a beautiful compound surrounded by pink cherry 
trees, we found a home of charm and culture. 
During my two weeks in this home I learned 
much of the patience, love, and Christian forti- 
tude and faith which a missionary wife on the 
frontier must have. The nearest white woman is 
35 miles away at Falam. The nearest missionary 
family, at Mandalay—13 days away. All 
through the year when it is possible, Dr. Strait 
tours the fields, spending about one week in five 
or six at home. It was a kind Providence (and a 
wise Board) that sent a trained nurse to this 
place in the missionary wife. What that has 
meant to Mrs. Strait’s family can be seen in the 
clear ruddy faces of the children, who. are 
radiantly happy. What it has meant to the com- 
munity and to the Chins for miles around, who 
come to her at all hours for medicine, can never 
be fully estimated. She must also hold herself to 
a routine of teaching her children in true school- 
room style. After being in this home and breath- 
ing its atmosphere of happy, righteous living, 
one does not feel sorry for these children who, 
though deprived of a few unimportant things 
like radios and automobiles, are receiving a 
sound foundation in good manners and religion, 
play and work and a knowledge of God’s world 
and people which many parents would covet 
for their children. Whatever talents or abilities 
or victories woman may have had in the past or 
may develop in the future, no achievement will 
so fully mark her inherent special gift and unique 
contribution to the world as her ability to make 
a home in the wilderness and keep its physical 
and moral and spiritual tone high, as has been 
done here. 

Dr. Strait is well built for this hard mountain 
travel. He is slight, quick, and alert. Every 
Christian village on the field is visited once a 
year in a most conscientious and methodical 
way. Translation and literary work must go on 
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at the same time, keeping ahead of these eager 
new Christians who want to know what treasures 
God had stored up for their minds and spirits 
during all those pathetic years when they were 
seeking forgiveness and peace by aacrificing 
chickens, dogs, cows, and buffaloes to evil spirits 
which constantly hovered around to work them 
harm. During the rainy months when the steep 
mountain trails are almost impassable, a four 
months preachers’ class is held in which 12 men 
(who have followed the course for four consecu- 
tive years) are not only taught the Bible and 
Christian doctrines, but a few practical things 
like the handling of simple tools and the making 
of soap. 

The Straits are now well started on their sec- 
ond term. When they came here there were 60 
Christians in six villages; now on the field there 
are 700 Christians in 70 villages. He also finds 
time to read the laymen’s report, Re-Thinking 
Missions, and a long list of recent books on 
theology, science and philosophy. His doctorate 
thesis on History and Interpretation of Chin Sac- 
rifices shows how well he knows the people and 
their background. They have no need that he 
does not attempt to meet. Fortunately he was in 
the station a few months ago when smallpox 
raged in the Chin village at the foot of the com- 
pound. All through the mountains the story has 
gone how he visited the camp daily and minis- 
tered to the sick. (See page 343 in this issue.) 

In Dr. Strait and Mr. Cope the Chins have 
true, understanding friends. The Chins are now 
coming into the church rapidly. Nearly every 
congregation has a large proportion of believers 
on a probationary basis. Our Sunday services at 
Haka—the mother church of this section— 
were outstanding. The neat little church, made 
out of a former dormitory, was filled to the doors. 
One would go a long way to find a stronger 
face or a poise of more charm and grace than 
that of the Chin woman who shook my hand in 
behalf of the women of the church. I like to 
remember her and her fine husband, who in like 
manner greeted Mr. Chaney in behalf of the 
men, as prophetic of what the Chin race will 
become when 


They who dwell so close to heaven 
Shall have heaven in their hearts. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Field Secretary Chaney, who 
accompanied Mrs. Chaney on the 
visit to the Chin Hills, was also 
impressed by the mountains. 
“Whoever travels through these 
parts,” he writes, “must learn the 
art of clinging to a wall. The 
mountain paths are broken by 
many a landslide. If one is look- 
ing for thrills he can get plenty of 
them in this area. One has to climb 
six, seven, eight thousand feet to 
reach the villages. Great changes 
have taken place among the Chins 
in the past 35 years. The first mis- 
sionary to these hill people was 
Rev. A. C. Carson, in 1889. It was 
not until 1905 that the first con- 
vert was baptized. Today there are 
over 3,000 baptized Christians and 
fully that number unbaptized. 
Over 500 were added to the church 
in the past year.” 


There are about 50,000 stu- 
dents in the 267 Christian Middle 
Schools of China. “Last April we 
organized the Council of Second- 
ary Education for China,” writes 
E. H. Cressy. “A program for a 
four-day meeting based on the 
needs of the schools as I found 
them through visitation was ar- 
ranged. From 15 cities in ten prov- 
inces 46 persons were in attend- 
ance. All members paid their own 
travel and entertainment expenses, 
and the first meeting of the new 
Council cost us nothing.” (See Dr. 
Cressy’s article in Missions, Feb- 
ruary, 1935, pages 100-101.) 


The West China Union Uni- 
versity’s annual report includes 
the following: “The work of this 
Christian University is rapidly 
becoming well known throughout 
China. Continually appreciative 
articles are appearing in the press. 





News brevities reported 
from all over the world 








Courtesy The Churchman 


A SYMBOL OF GOOD WILL 
The lighted tower of St. Luke's 
International Medical Center in 
Tokyo is a striking nightly re- 
minder of American friendship 
with Japan that in its ministry of 
mercy offsets ill-will created by 
the American naval maneuvers. 
The new hospital was opened in 
June, 1933. See MISSIONS, Septem- 
ber, 1933, page 390. It was built 
largely from funds donated by 
Americans and is one of the largest 
and most completely equipped bos- 
pitals in the Orient 


Recently a group of reporters 
from several of the largest daily 
papers of China visited Chengtu. 
Sometime later leading articles in 
China’s important papers men- 
tioned the University as ‘one of 
the institutions in the country 
which is successful in maintaining 
a healthy religious atmosphere.” 





S. D. Bawden has served for 30 
years in South India. He is now 
located at Madras as Mission 
treasurer. The Madras field ranks 
first in per capita giving from In- 
dian sources for the whole South 
India Mission. The large Telugu 
church in Madras carries on work 
in many centers. During the past 
year this church has taken over 
entire direction of the evangelistic 
work in the city. It is hoped that 
by 1936, the Centennial year, no 
subsidy need be granted. 


Nearly 15,000 patients were 
treated last year in the dispensa- 
ries of the Briton Corlies Memorial 
Hospital in Yachow, West China. 
Over 1,300 patients were reached 
on two itineraries, while 2,400 
children were vaccinated against 
smallpox. 


The Preston Institute in South 
India, a normal training school for 
men, is now located in Jangaon, 
having been transferred from Se- 
cunderabad. Of its 52 graduates, 
35 are now teaching, many in our 
mission schools. 


In the city of Riga, Latvia, 
more than 70 years of virile 
Baptist growth has resulted in a 
well-organized Baptist commu- 
nity numbering nearly 11,000 
members with 116 churches. In its 
monthly continental supplement, 
The Baptist Times of London re- 
ports: “Baptists are fully alive to 
their unique position in being by 
far the strongest evangelical group 
in Latvia. They are held in regard 
by civic and state authorities who 
in most things accord Baptists 
equal privileges with Lutherans 
and Catholics.” 
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A GooD TIME 
WaAS HAD 
BY ALL 
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Dinner time at the Lodge Grass and 
Wyola, Montana, Vacation Bible 
School. All are hungry and 
somewhat impatient, waiting 

for the photographer. 

Earle D. Sims (standing) 

has the biggest appetite 


= 


Why thousands of children, American, foreign, and Indian, 
are anticipating another summer of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools is intimated in the following collection of brief 
reports from nearly a dozen schools held in seven states 


By MAUDE S. DEAN 


Note.—The Daily Vacation Bible School is not 
limited in value to the needs of city churches in con- 
gested population districts. Iis success in Home 
Mission fields, particularly in rural sections and 
among foreign-speaking people and American In- 
dians, has been fully demonstrated.—Ep. 


CALIFORNIA 

Rev. Peter Pawluk, pastor of the Russian 
Baptist Mission, Los Angeles, Cal., reported a 
fine Daily Vacation Bible School. In spite of 
financial troubles and an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis the school recorded the largest at- 
tendance in its history. Average attendance for 
pupils was 122 with 13 teachers, This Russian 
pastor found the school to be a real blessing not 
only for the opportunity it offered to teach the 
children while keeping them happily employed, 
but also because it won new pupils to the Sun- 


day school and other activities of the mission. 
At Locke, Cal., there were not enough chairs 
and desks to accommodate the Chinese children 
that flocked to the Daily Vacation Bible School 
under the direction of Pastor Lee Shan Yan and 
the missionaries, Misses Faith Joyce and Alice 
Snape. At Fresno the Daily Vacation Bible 
School was closed soon after the opening day 
because of an infantile paralysis epidemic. 
However, Miss Amy Purcell and Rev. Lee 
Shan Yan visited the homes and gave the 
children Bible lessons. 


ILLINOIS 


A Daily Vacation Bible School was held in 
Joliet, Ill., under the leadership of Rev. P. G. 
Van Zandt, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
assisted by seven trained teachers. They gath- 
ered together a group of 80 children, 64 of whom 
were Mexicans. One result was that the 64 
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Mexican children have all become members of 
the Sunday school of the Mexican church. 


New York 


Rev. Biagro Isgro, pastor of an Italian church 
in New York City, found it impossible last year 
to hold a Vacation Bible School in his church. 
So he decided to cooperate with two neighboring 














Daily Vacation 
Bible School at 
Astoria, Oregon 


RIGHT: 


The school at 
Locke, Califor- 
nia. All of the 
children in the 
picture are 
Chinese 
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schools, the children attending the one nearer 
their home. The summer work of this church 
was weakened by four large families going to 
Cortland to pick beans. Mr. Isgro visited these 
families several times at Cortland. Open-air 
services which he held for them were attended 
by more than 200 people. In this way his min- 
istry was richly broadened. 


The handwork 
class in the 
Daily Vacation 
School among 
Seneca Indians 
at Gowanda, 
New York. The 
school was di- 
rected by David 
Owl, full blooded 
Seneca Indian 
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Sout DaKoTa 


Rev. Ole Olson, missionary pastor in South 
Dakota, had a Daily Vacation Bible School in 
each of his three churches. They held all-day 
sessions with an average attendance of 49 
pupils. An unusual feature was a dramatization 
of the life of Abraham, following Abraham from 
his life in Ur to the entertaining of his three 
visitors. The two lessons emphasized were 
“obeying God’s voice” and the reward of be- 
coming “a Friend of God.” 


Nortu DaKotTa 


Rev. C. F. Brown, colporter-missionary in 
North Dakota, entered upon a new field of 
service last summer when he organized and 
supervised nine Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
He was ably assisted by Mrs. Brown and an 
earnest corps of young volunteer teachers. Six 
of these schools were held in country school 
houses. One gathered in a bunk house. The 
other two met in homes. All were in places 
where no Bible school had been held before. 
Although all had teachers heretofore inexperi- 
enced in teaching the Bible, the results were 
highly gratifying. Definite home work was re- 
quired. Much of it was memorized while working 
in the fields. In one school Bible verses were 
memorized. In another, the books of the Bible 
were taught and how to find them in quick 
reference work. Another chose ten stories from 
the Old Testament and ten from the New Testa- 
ment for their lessons. Still another school 
memorized psalms. Pupils and teachers were 
alike enthusiastic, the teachers feeling that they 
also had learned much and had been blessed. 


MontTANA 


At Lodge Grass and Wyola Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools for Indians and white children 
were conducted together last summer by Rev. 
Earle D. Sims, assisted by the missionary and 
other workers. These two places are 14 miles 
apart. Mr. Sims met the situation by holding 
the Lodge Grass school in the church in the 
forenoon and the Wyola school in the public 
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school building in the afternoon. A more ex- 
tended report of this was published on page 
547 in Missions for November, 1934. 

Two other Daily Vacation Bible Schools were 
conducted last summer by Rev. W. R. Millam, 
colporter-missionary in Montana, with good 
attendance and splendid interest. 


OKLAHOMA 


Rev. Perry L. Jackson, missionary to the 
Kiowa Indians at Saddle Mountain, reports 
another successful Vacation Bible School. Thir- 
teen young men, volunteering for the service, 
carried the pupils to and fro. To transport the 
boys and girls for the two weeks of the school 
burned up 250 gallons of gasoline and 15 gallons 
of oil. These same young men, with five young 
women, were faithful in helping with the class 
work and the various activities of the school. 
Mrs. Tonemah, as superintendent, with Sher- 
man Chaddlesone and the missionary, taught 
the Bible and told character stories. Many of 
the boys and girls became interested in the 
Christian life. Eight of these young people at 
the close of the school definitely accepted 
Christ. Five of them have been baptized and 
others will follow. Their friends as well as the 
boys and girls themselves are most grateful for 
the help which made the school possible and 
say aho (thank you). 

Rev. F. L. King, missionary to the Kiowa 
Indians in Oklahoma, held a Daily Vacation 
Bible School at Elk Creek. There were days 
when the thermometer was above 100, while hot 
winds blew fiercely and the sun blazed down. 
But the Indian boys and girls did not appear to 
mind it. They attended school in the morning 
87 strong, went home to dinner aid out on the 
hot prairie for play in the afternoon. This school 
was carried on with four departments, begin- 
ners, primary, junior and intermediate. Some of 
their splendid young men and women assisted. 
In addition to Bible verses and habit-forming 
stories for memory work, there were classes for 
handwork. The missionaries think this school 
was the most successful ever held. 
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Organizing the Ministry 


The pastors in the Northern Baptist Convention have organized a 
Ministers’ Council. This summary sets forth the Council’s origin and purpose 


By ALBERT H. GAGE 


HE life of a church rises or falls with its ministry. 
Anything that raises the spiritual level, the in- 
tellectual calibre, and the vocational efficiency of a 
minister will raise the spiritual and intellectual plane 
of the church and increase its effectiveness. Any- 
thing that discourages a minister, that fills his heart 
with fear, that lowers his physical, mental or spirit- 
ual life will be reflected in the church he serves. 
Twice the denomination has faced the needs of its 
ministry. (1) Years ago Baptist leaders said, “We 
need an educated ministry.” So our fathers built 
and endowed academies, colleges and theological 


| seminaries. They formed education societies to 


| 


\ 








provide scholarships for worthy ministerial students. 
They did their work well. Today no young man 
needs to enter the Baptist ministry or missionary 
service without adequate training. No intelligent 
person ought ever to encourage a young man to 
become a Baptist minister or missionary without 
challenging him to the fullest preparation. 

(2) For years the fear of a dependent old age has 
haunted the ministry. The salary has seldom been 
adequate to provide for more than the daily bread. 
So the denomination faced the question of old age 
pensions and grants for dependent widows and 
orphans. In 1911 “The Man from Pennsylvania” 
challenged the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Philadelphia to raise $200,000 to match his $50,000. 
Out of this successful effort came the Ministers’ 
and Missionaries’ Benefit Board. Its work is by no 
means completed but a wonderful start has been 
made. The fear of dependent old age is lessened. 
No longer need churches hesitate to call an experi- 
enced pastor who is getting along in years. At the 
age of 65 he can retire on his pension. 

Today the denomination faces its third great op- 
portunity to help its ministers. The 40 years, approx- 
imately from age 25 to age 65, of a minister’s career 
constitute the period of his greatest activity and 
most productive ministry. Up to the present time, 
every minister has stood alone. The denomination 
has not helped him because its organized life has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with the churches. Nor have the 
ministers been organized to help one another. In 
these highly competitive days, grave problems have 


arisen that have sapped the strength and taken the 
heart out of hundreds of our ministers. 

In 1927, W. C. Coleman, then President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, appointed a special 
committee to study conditions in the Baptist minis- 
try. The committee reported in Detroit in 1928, and 
in Denver in 1929. Two recommendations have 
already been adopted: (1) a registry of Baptist min- 
isters; (2) a standard for ordination. 

Last year at the Rochester Convention, the same 
committee recommended the creation of a Ministers’ 
Council. This proposal was adopted without dis- 
senting vote. Later at a called meeting, the minis- 
ters voted to organize such a council and appointed 
a committee, (1) to draft a constitution; (2) to 
finance the organization; (3) to start it functioning. 
The committee consisted of the following pastors: 
R. G. Schell, Chicago; A. H. Gage, Wakefield, Mass.; 
H. H. Straton, Muncie, Ind.; H. B. Camp, Oakland, 
Cal.; Charles Durden, Omaha, Neb.; C. W. Kemper, 
Denver, Col.; F. M. Swaffield, Brockton, Mass.; 
Ralph Walker, Cleveland, Ohio, and W.S. K. Yeaple, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

This committee has taken its task seriously. It has 
met several times and has done an enormous amount 
of work. It has conferred with pastors, laymen and 
denominational leaders in all parts of our country. 
It has sought counsel from other church bodies on 
the special problems of the ministry. It has sought 
to find the mind of the denomination relative to the 
work of its ministers and missionaries. 

A constitution will be presented, discussed, 
amended and adopted by the ministers present at 
the Colorado Springs Convention. The Convention 
Finance Committee has included the Council in the 
budget for $8,000. There will also be a modest in- 
come from the dues paid by the members. 

The committee has opened a list of charter mem- 
bers and has invited all worthy ordained Baptist 
ministers, who are members of churches cooperating 
with the Northern Baptist Convention, to enrol. 

Thus the ministers are seeking to solve their own 
problems. They earnestly desire to lift the level of 
our denominational life. They long to strengthen 
the heart and the hand of every true minister of 
the gospel. They seek the hearty cooperation of the 
churches of the whole denomination. 
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He Trekked Barefooted 
Through the 
Rocky Mountains 


From romantic beginnings to the strength and prestige 
of today, the chronicle of Baptist progress in Colo- 


rado is one of absorbing interest and achievement 


M. A. Clark, bet- 
ter known out West 
as Father Clark. 
He tramped on foot 
through Colorado 


By FRED B. PALMER 


OR many years a Sunday school mission- 
ary named M. A. Clark, but affectionately 





known as Father Clark, tramped on foot 
over mountains and through valleys in Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. Everywhere he 
went he left an unending stream of tracts, 
Bibles, Scripture cards, and religious pictures 
in homes, widely scattered communities and 
towns “just a-formin’.” This sturdy evangelist, 
under appointment by the Publication Society, 
often went barefooted in order that he might 
have presentable shoes when pulpits were opened 
to him on Sundays. That was 50 years ago. 

He was the only traveling missionary in 
three states. To use a herdsman’s phrase, “he 
was rounding up the scattered and shepherdless 
sheep.”” His coming was usually heralded by an 
underground communication so that children 
stayed home from school, and ranchers left the 
field to welcome Christ’s messenger, bearing 
the words of eternal life. “One memorable Mon- 
day morning,” Clark records, “after giving the 
first sermon in a frontier village, following sing- 
ing and prayer, the husky men divided into 
groups, some to cut trees, some to haul, others 
to saw and pile lumber. After dinner I preached 
again. This strenuous course was followed for 30 
days when the first public service was held in the 
new Baptist church, which for years was also 
used as a public school room.” 

Such pioneer romancing was continued until 
1888, when the romance culminated in the or- 
ganization of The Colorado Baptist State Con- 
vention, now in its 47th year. 





and other states 


The real beginning of missions on the frontier 
dates back to 1863 during the Civil War. A mere 
handful of heroic Baptists, after meeting for 
several months in the United States Court 
room, organized the First Baptist Church in 
Denver. In 1864, Rev. Walter M. Potter, a 
young man of culture, refinement and promise, 
was sent to the Territory by the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society to serve as the first 
pastor. In less than a year, rapidly failing health 
sent him back East. In 1866, Rev. Ira D. Clark 
was commissioned by the Society. He estab- 
lished many Sunday schools and organized 
numerous churches on the frontier. In that 
year 144 courageous pioneers, representing six 
churches, organized the Rocky Mountain Baptist 
Association. Soon the Cheyenne and Laramie 
churches in Wyoming joined the Association. 

In 1871, Rev. W. W. Evarts came out from 
Chicago to dedicate the church in Greeley, a 
town but two years old. Later in the year Rev. 
James Grench visited the Territory as Secretary 
of the American Baptist Union. He says in his 
first report to the Union: 

I find the indomitable church edifice builder of 
Leavenworth fame, General Winfield Scott, as Pastor 
of this First Church, Denver. He has led the people 
out of their “Holy Dug-out” (a basement structure) 
to a new location, where they erected an imposing 
edifice for that early day. 
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That same year the Territorial Legislature 
gave prestige to these early Baptists by meeting 
in the largest and finest church edifice in Golden, 
the Baptist meeting house known as the “‘Pulpit 
of the Gods.” Shortly thereafter less than 200 
Baptists asked for and secured a charter for a 
university from the Legislature. At once the 
gallant 200 took steps for a financial endowment 
and land holdings from the Government. 

In Central City, the heart of a great and 
vastly productive gold eldorado, our Baptist 
pioneers led out in much needed political reform. 
As a result their church in derision was soon 
dubbed, ‘““The Church of the Holy Rat Den.” 
This challenged them still further and resulted 
in the construction of the finest church edifice 
in any western gold camp. ) 

Since then the frontier has well nigh vanished. 
Now well-established, flourishing churches dot 
the gold, silver, and coal bearing mountain side. 
Steeples may be seen in the open country, in 
town and city, where stately church edifices 
mark the pathway of builders of the Kingdom 
on the vanishing frontier. In the forefront is 
Colorado Woman’s College, with marvellous 
buildings, adequate equipment, high-grade fac- 
ulty, and an ever-growing student body. 

Many of our Colorado Baptist youth, such 
as Dr. Dorothy Kinney, Hazel Shanks, Marion 
Beebe, John and Charity Carman, W. A. Goudie, 
Chet Chartrand, Lester Raney, Blanche Edgar, 
Nora Congdon, John and Mabel Todd, W. J. 
Bingham, Alice Glazier Klein and Jesse Brandon, 
have left Colorado to serve on mission fields at 
home and abroad. James H. Franklin went from 
the gold fields to a Secretaryship of the Foreign 
Mission Society. Thomas S. Young of Broadway 
Church, Denver, went to pioneer in the new 
field of Daily and Vacation Bible Schools under 
the American Baptist Publication Society, also 
William J. Sly, under the same auspices as 
Secretary of Young People’s work. Mabel Rae 
LeGrand, Dean of Colorado Woman’s College, 
went to a Secretaryship of Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Francis Star- 
ring to successive Secretaryships of the Arizona 
and Oregon Conventions. Mrs. F. I. Smith is 
National Prayer Leader. Colorado is the home 
of Bruce Kinney, author of ‘““Mormonism, the 
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Islam of America.” He has found an unbroken 
romance in directing missions among Indians. 

The changing frontier now presents a fine 
challenge among the New Americans. Every 
tenth person in Colorado is a Mexican, or, as 
they prefer to be called, “Spanish Americans.” 
Already Baptists have many Sunday schools 
and churches and two Christian Centers in their 
midst. 

Christian progress anywhere would not be 
nearly so fascinating, nor so complete without 
the heart devotion of the women. This is particu- 
larly true in Colorado. Their volunteer services 
have augmented the sum total of achievement, 
under the able leadership of such women as Mrs. 
Retta Foote, Mrs. J. A. Weaver, Mrs. A. J. 
Gates, Mrs. J. B. Holden, Mrs. H. G. Colwell 
and Mrs. R. E. Spencer. These good women 
remind us that we do not need a new motive for 
missions, but a new attitude of mind. 

For more than a half century our laymen have 
added zest to the story, such as Charles R. 
Brock, Deacon Tanner, A. H. Stockham, E. H. 
Braukman, Granville Malcolm, Judges Mac- 
Neil, Freeman and Burns, and D. T. Pulliam, 
J. B. Byars and Ira Foote. 

In the Convention Executive and Field Staff, 
Evangelist E. M. Steadman, Director of Chris- 
tian Education, W. F. Ripley, and Secretary 
F. B. Palmer, have each served more than 20 
years. This is a longer period than that of any 
other Convention staff in the bounds of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

A revival in precious metal mining, an un- 
developed mountain of anthracite coal, new 
developments in irrigation projects, present a 
new frontier of challenging appeal to the nearly 
26,000 Colorado Baptists. The challenge is made 
more real and vital by the sacrificial response 
in missionary giving by our Colorado churches. 
On March Ist we were 15% ahead, as compared 
with the same date last year. 

Throughout their history, Colorado Baptists 
have found that, as it has been said, “Conse- 
crated personality makes the goodness of God 
visible, the forgiveness of God genuine, the 
sympathy of God natural, and the love of God 
irresistible, and that if we capture the present 
for Christ, the future of America will be safe.” 
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s GRADUATION AT SHANGHAI UNIVERSITY 


June is commencement month in American universities. And 

so it is also in the University of Shanghai. In the picture at the 

right, President Herman C. E. Liu, the Honorable Sun Fo, 

son of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who delivered the commencement 

address, President John Y. Lee of the Board of Directors, and 

Mr. Wang Shao Lai, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Shanghai 





An airplane view 
of the University of 
Shanghai. The open 
area to the right was 
used as a landing 
field for Japanese 
airplanes during the 
bombardment of 
Chapei in 1932 





President Liu opening the Com- 
mencement Exercises on the cam- 
pus of the University of Shanghai 


The stately academic procession in 
picturesque cap and gown on its 
way to Commencement Exercises 
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A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 





All in the Same Place 


Student theatricals, athletic rally meetings and 
Christian worship occur in the same assembly hall 
because the University of Shanghai has no chapel 


GAIN the University of Shang- 
hai is enjoying a splendid 
year with a record enrolment. 
More than 1,100 college and pre- 
paratory students are on the uni- 
versity campus. All units have 
been functioning normally and 
efficiently. 

We are now engaged in under- 
taking a campaign to raise $30,000 
for a university chapel. The as- 
sembly room which we use for 
worship service is the same that 
we use for students’ theatricals 
and athletic rallies. We think that 
the religious life of the university 
demands a separate building for 
the worship of God. We have had 
a separate chapel on our list of 
needs all these years and have 
made many efforts to interest pos- 
sible donors. Neither individual 
givers nor the Foreign Board have 
been able to grant our request. 
Now we have decided that the 
way to get a chapel is to raise the 
money for it among ourselves and 
our friends in China and abroad. 

We are very grateful to Mrs. J. 
H. Roblee and Mrs. E. R. McCar- 
thy of St. Louis, for their donation 
of the printing press to the univer- 
sity. It has reduced our printing 
bills and has assisted students to 
earn part of their school expenses. 
Recently the press printed 500,000 
religious tracts for Christian 


friends. So it helps directly extend 
the Kingdom of God in China. 

In addition to the main univer- 
sity campus, we conduct the 
Downtown School of Commerce in 





By Herman C. E. Liu 
President of Shanghai University 








President Liu and Mrs. 
Liu in front of their home 











the heart of the city; the Christian 
Good-Will Center (Yangtzsepoo 
Social Center) in the industrial 
district; and the Rural Service 
Center in the villages near the 
campus. Over 1,600 students of 
different grades are enrolled in 
these units. Practically all the 
funds for these projects are raised 
locally. Through them we have a 
wonderful opportunity to radiate 
the Christian influence of the uni- 
versity. 

Recently I paid a special visit 
to Teh-Chen Kung, 77th lineal 
descendant of Confucius, at his 
ancestral home Chufu, Shantung. 
He is sixteen years of age. He 
asked my advice regarding univer- 





sity education. I suggested to him 
to enter a Christian institution 
like ours. He said: “I have heard 
a great deal about your great 
Christian university and would 
very much like to attend it.” We 
do not know whether he can pass 
our entrance examination or not, 
but we appreciate his compli- 
ment. We realize more than ever 
the importance of Christian higher 
education in the land of Confu- 
cius for the extension of the King- 
dom of God. 


They Refused Vaccination 
And so They Died 


We’ve just come through a bad 
siege of smallpox. More than 80 
deaths resulted. Vaccination was 
the vogue. Very few people who 
refused it survived to tell the tale. 
For the first three weeks I was daily 
at the camps. Then the Govern- 
ment took over the work and strict 
quarantine was maintained. The 
disease spread to several villages 
outside of Haka station. In one 
village three spirit-possessed people 
said they were invulnerable to 
attack. They influenced others in 
not taking vaccination. The three 
invulnerables are dead. Many oth- 
ers whom they influenced died 
with them. The Government had 
to compel some of them to be 
vaccinated. However, most of the 
Chins were anxious for it, espe- 
cially the younger generation. 

One important gain in another 
direction has come about through 
my part in this epidemic. In a 
certain village the Christians have 
had to pay a tax of two rupees a 
household for being Christians. 
This was claimed because the 
Christians gave no liquor to the 
chief. We have tried to get this 
tax matter corrected, but have 
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been unsuccessful to date. The 
Deputy Commissioner had been 
rather pleased with what I did 
during those first three weeks of 
the epidemic, and when he was in 
Haka I took this matter up with 
him. He willingly agreed to look in- 
to the case, and it has been settled. 

My last tour before the rains 
was prevented by the smallpox 
quarantine. I had started out the 
latter part of September and was 
pretty sure of fair weather. All 
went well for three or four days 
and then it began to rain. In seven 


days we had over 20 inches! We 
turned back and found it as hard to 
go back as to go on. The rain was 
so heavy that in many places the 
roads were washed out. A river 
which divides the east section from 
us was so high it could not be 
forded. We now have had 10 inches 
over the average rainfall for the 
Haka section. The weather is much 
better now, however, and we feel 
that high water will not interfere 
with touring for another eight 
months.—C. V. Strait, Haka, 
Burma. 





They Had to Sleep Everywhere 


Two bungalows, a garage, a dispensary, two verandahs, 
and a schoolhouse furnish sleeping accommodations for 
an annual over-crowded missionary conference in Assam 


Reported by 
JupitH S. AHLQUIST 
‘HE Assam Baptist Mission 


Conference met at Nowgong, 


Dec. 12-17, 1934. Nowgong is one 
of our oldest stations. Giant trees 
shade the two bungalows, making 





the compound a beautiful spot. 
The Nowgong missionaries spared 
no labor to make everyone com- 
fortable and happy. Our meetings 
were held, in the pretty new 
church. The new schoolhouse which 
was_ almost finished on the old 
church foundation, made splendid 


A Sunday morning congregation in the hill country of Assam 
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living quarters for several families. 
Others were housed in the garage, ' 
in the dispensary, and on veran- 
dahs and in the two bungalows. 
This year, in order to save expense, 
we tried individual catering but it 
was not satisfactory to all. Before 
we left for our respective stations, 
Rev. and Mrs. U. S. Sension in- 
vited us to a turkey dinner at their 
home. Here we enjoyed a good 
meal and fine fellowship. 

After one morning’s session the 
Conference had a cordial invitation 
to visit the Nowgong Girls’ School. 
We went from room to room and 
found busy teachers and pupils. 


.. Everywhere neat and excellent 


hand-work caught our eyes and 
caused us to make many a stop for 
further information. Some of us 
carried away new ideas and all of 
us carried away a good impression. 
Our program had “Witnessing 
for Christ” as its theme. Outstand- 
ing were two remarkable addresses, 
one on “Our Evangelistic Work,” 
by Tonaram Saikoa, a splendid 
evangelist in the Golaghat Field; 
and the other on “Our Educational 
Work” by K. Loveday, a teacher 
in the Jorhat Christian Schools. 
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In recognition of native leader- 
ship it was decided that some of 
our Indian brethren should be in- 
vited to the Reference Committee 
Meeting for conference and more 
intimate consultation. It was also 
decided by Conference to make 
this, our Jubilee Year, one of spe- 
cial evangelistic effort. 

The field reports showed lights 
and shadows, joy and heartache. 
Yet in spite of difficulties, they 
showed that our work is going on- 
wards. Here are a few glimpses 
compiled from individual station 
reports: 5,000 Christians, 18 evan- 
gelists, 186 workers employed by 
Christians, one new church organ- 
ized, 200 daily attendance at the 
Association and 600 on Sunday; 
10,000 Christians with no mission- 
ary, over 5,000 present at the 
Association, 13 Koniaks (an unap- 
proachable tribe) baptized; 250 
Sunday school children baptized, 
3,000 portions of Scripture sold, 2 
new churches organized in jungle 
territory; floods put 200,000 square 
miles under water; Christian vil- 
lages are on higher ground and so 
have not suffered as much as 
others; all churches visited at least 
once during the year and some 
visited twice; new Mikir Hymnal 
is ready and also a new translation 
of John’s Gospel; 2 new chapels 
dedicated; budget not enough to 
pay the teachers; over 250 bap- 
tisms; tabernacle wrecked last 
July has been rebuilt and was 
dedicated Sept. 30; more women 
than men at the Association; 
motor cycle carried the missionary 
1,000 miles; 4,400 Sema Nagas 
met, no missionary, and they have 
only the Gospel of Mark; people 
brought 1,000 rupees to the Asso- 
ciation for song books, raised 
money for a_ teacher’s salary; 
Matthew’s Gospel in press in Cal- 
cutta; when finished the Lhota 
tribes will have the Gospels and 
Acts; must close up work instead 
of going ahead. 
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His Tent Collapsed in the Storm 


What happens when a missionary’s tent is blown 
down in a storm and he has to change his clothes 
in a native home without the customary privacy 


By ALBERT M. BoGes 


EVERAL weeks ago I went for 
some meetings to Guntur, 
a large town where we have a 
prosperous independent Baptist 
Church. I reached there one night 
about eleven o’clock and got to 
bed by 11:30 in a tent which they 
had pitched for me in a field. 

Soon a high wind began to blow 
and carry clouds of dust and sand 
through the tent and over my bed. 
As the wind increased, the creak- 
ing and flapping of the tent grew 
louder and louder so that I didn’t 
hear the rain which began to fall. 
Soon the tent ropes were shrunken 
and the ground was softened by 








ATTENTION 
Club Managers 


HE Editor of Missions would 

like very much at Colorado 
Springs to meet personally all the 
Club Managers who are in attend- 
ance at the Northern Baptist 
Convention. If' you are a Club 
Manager and if you are there, will 
you not kindly make yourself 
known to him? 

Missions will have a booth in 
the Convention Exhibit Hall. The 
Editor will be at the booth im- 
mediately after adjournment of 
each forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sion. Moreover, a Club Manager’s 
Registry will be on the table in 
Missions’ booth. It is requested 
that each Club Manager calling at 
the booth shall sign his or her name 
and address in the Registry. 

Accordingly, please come and 
sign the Registry and give the 
Editor the privilege of making 
your acquaintance. 


the rain. Then out came the tent 
pegs and the next instant I was 
struggling to get out from under 
the suffocating tent which had 
covered me in its heavy fall. 

When I managed to get free 
from the tent, I found myself in 
the pouring rain and the dark. I 
scratched around and caught up 
an armful of things and started 
for the shelter which had been 
built for the meetings. I reached 
the place soaked and muddy. 

I was soon taken into the house 
of one of the Christians and then 
came an experience which was the 
first of its kind for me. I had to 
change and get on some clean dry 
clothes. Privacy was out of the 
question. They never had seen so 
much white skin before in their 
lives. I thought that I was going 
to at last have a chance to get to 
sleep, but they had no thought of 
anything like that. In many ways 
it was an amusing experience. 
Loud, excited talk flowed on and 
on. Soon the babies were awake 
and howling. The roosters and 
hens in the house began to crow 
and cackle, and a buffalo tied 
there began to move uneasily. It 
was long after two before I got 
any sleep that night. 

We had fine weather after that 
and good meetings. The Chris- 
tians cared for me and did every- 
thing possible for my comfort. 
They paid my expenses, which is 
something they could not have 
done ten years ago. 

They are learning to live the life 
of victory over sin. As one looks 
back over only a few years, real 
Christian progress is evident 
among our people—Ramapat- 
nam, South India. 
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GORDON SEAGRAVE 
He uses surgical 
instruments that 
were salvaged out 
of a waste basket 


FRANK J. WHITE 
He turned a great 
institution over 
to bis brilliant 
Chinese successor 





Waste Basket Surgery in Burma 
Five years aGo Dr. Gorpon Seacrave of the 
Harper Memorial Hospital in Namkham, Burma, 


(see Missions, September, 1934, pages 416-417) | 


wrote his book Waste Basket Surgery. Its title was 
suggested by the salvaging and use in his hospital 
of surgical instruments which an American surgeon 
had discarded and relegated to his waste basket. 
For 15 years Dr. Seagrave has been doing frontier 
medical missionary work in Burma. He has also 
been awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for “distin- 
guished public service in India.” Dr. Seagrave is 
thus the 25th Baptist missionary to have been 
awarded this coveted medal of honor. 


They Spent 34 Years in China 

AFTER 34 YEARS OF MISSIONARY SERVICE IN CHINA, 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank J. White have retired. They re- 
turned to America in March and are making their 
home in California. For 16 years Dr. White was 
President of the University of Shanghai. Under his 
administration it grew from a small Baptist college 
into one of China’s outstanding Christian universi- 
ties. One of the great joys of his life has been the 


continued advance and influence of the institution 
under its brilliant Chinese President, Herman C. E. 
Liu. (See pages 342-345 in this issue.) In his fare- 
well message Dr. White wrote: “In returning to 
America we are not retiring from all work. We hope 
to spend some years in the cause of the Kingdom 
of Christ and especially to help in promoting good 
understanding between China and America.” Just 
before sailing Dr. White attended the ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for the new Shanghai University 
Chapel. A report will appear in the next issue. 


BREWSTER ADAMS 


He spends his time 
in helping somebody 


P, H. J. LERRIGO 


He must solve many 
problems in Congo 


BRAYTON C. CASE 


He stood where men 
before him crawled 


In the City of Divorces 

Wure Reno, Nrevapa, MAY BE KNOWN for its 
dissolution of marriages, last month it stepped into 
religious fame by celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of Dr. Brewster Adams’ pastorate of the First Bap- 
tist Church. As a missionary of the Home Mission 
Society, he went there in 1910 and found a small, 
feeble church. From such meager beginnings he 
built a church that today has 480 members, enrols 
882 in its Sunday school and young people’s organi- 
zations, and worships in a handsome new house of 
worship. The whole community honors and respects 
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him. Prof. R. C. Thompson of Reno calls him “the 
most useful individual in Reno.” Mr. J. C. Durham, 
another prominent citizen, sums up Dr. Adams’ 
career by saying, “He spends most of his time help- 
ing somebody, whether a Boy Scout, a young mar- 
ried couple, or a gambler.” The Reno State Journal 
says that Dr. Adams “has married more people, 


BELOW 


The royal palace at Mandalay, 


Burma, where Brayton C. Case was 
awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal 


RIGHT 
Brayton C. Case about to enter the 
balace. He is accompanied by a guard 
of honor 


buried more people, addressed more commence- 
ments, helped straighten out more lives than any 
other person in Nevada.” For nine years he has 
served the Northern Baptist Convention on its 
Executive Committee, now the General Council. 


Many Problems Await Him in Belgian Congo 

Foreign Mission Secretary P. H. J. Lerrico 
sailed from New York on April 19 for a brief visit 
to Belgian Congo. He will return in September. 
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Seven years ago a special deputation from Amer- 
ica had surveyed the Congo mission field and had 
made 30 forward-looking recommendations. Since 
then the work has been going forward with great 
success. Practically every one of the 30 recommen- 
dations has been carried into effect. Now the mis- 
sion faces new serious problems emerging out of its 


success and out of difficulties due to Roman Cath- 
olic aggression. (See-Misstons, March, 1934, page 
158.) In England and Belgium Dr. Lerrigo will con- 
sult with European boards having work in Africa. 
He has been asked by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America to represent American 
missions in conferences to be held in Congo. 


He Stood Where Judson had Crawled 

AT THE ANNUAL DURBAR FESTIVAL IN BurMa, 
Brayton C. Case, missionary farmer and Superin- 
tendent of the Pyinmana Agricultural School, was 
awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind medal by the Governor 
of Burma in behalf of King George V of England, 
“for distinguished public service to practical agri- 
culture.” Mr. Case in his letter of April 5th wrote: 


As I stood in front of the throne between the 
gilded pillars, I thought of how Dr. W. H. 
Roberts had crawled up to that throne on his 
hands and knees, with his head to the floor, 
in order to present his petition to begin mis- 
sionary work among the Kachins. I remem- 
bered also that Adoniram Judson had done 
likewise. And here was I being decorated with 
honor, for the things for which they had given 
their lives. I was but a successor to their labors. 


Mr. Case is the 26th Baptist missionary to have 
received this decoration. 
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Four Continents 
in the Grip of Militarism 


SINGLE day’s news in Associated Press 
despatches on April 24 included the follow- 
ing. Note that four continents are represented: 


Nortu AmMeEricA—Plans under which 52,000 men 
will participate in maneuvers of the first army in 
New York from August 17 to 31 were announced 
today by the United States War Department. This 
will be one of the largest maneuvers conducted by 
the army. The aim is to test the new field organiza- 
tion. The War Department said that further 
maneuvers would be announced later. 


Evrope—More than 120,000 “war _ babies” 
streamed to the colors today to swell the number 
under arms in France to 420,000. In cities and vil- 
lages throughout France, these conscripts—born 
while the big guns of the World War were roaring— 
thronged railway stations whence they left for bar- 
racks for the start of their 18 months’ training period. 
Most of the youngsters attended special masses at 
churches before leaving. 


Asta—China fell into line with world-wide arma- 
ment activities today by ordering that all her male 
high school and college students undergo at least one 
year of intensive military training. This action was 
designed as part of a national program to construct 
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a modern and efficient military machine. At the end 
of ten years it is expected that this program will 
make China a military power of the first magnitude. 


Soutn Amertca—The capture by the Bolivian 
Army of Charagua, an important communications 
center and the largest town near the rich oil fields, 
was announced tonight by screeching factory 
whistles and huge streamers in extra editions of the 
newspapers. Triumphant demonstrations rang 
through the streets of La Paz, capital city of Bolivia. 


All of this news appeared in one day’s issue of a 
leading newspaper. The significance of the last 
sentence in the despatch from France cannot be 
overlooked. Notwithstanding Dr. W. W. van 
Kirk’s new book, Religion Renounces War (see 
Missions, May, 1935, page 297), it is apparent 
that religion and militarism are still allied. Chris- 
tianity has a hard struggle ahead to remove the 
curse of war from the earth. And yet war is not 
inevitable. This militaristic disease spreading 
across four continents would speedily disappear 
if the Christian people of the world would make 
up their minds and would organize to have it dis- 
appear. 


A Providential Opportunity 
to Uphold Religious Liberty 


LANS are rapidly getting under way for an 

appropriate observance by American Bap- 
tists of the Roger Williams Tercentenary. This 
outstanding champion of religious liberty in 
America was banished by the Massachusetts 
Colony in October, 1635. In the summer of 1636 
he founded the Rhode Island Colony. In 1638, 
as inscribed on the tablet beside its front door, 
he organized the historic First Baptist Church 
of Providence. 

Accordingly in October of this year, a celebra- 
tion will be held in the National Memorial 
Baptist Church of Washington, D. C., preceded 
by an historical pageant on the campus of the 
Crozer Theological Seminary at commencement 
in June. On both occasions it is expected that 
Northern and Southern Baptists will partici- 
pate. The Tercentenary Committee appointed 
by the Northern Convention consists of C. M. 
Gallup, Chairman, M. A. Levy, G. G. Johnson, 
A. W. Cleaves and W. B. Lipphard. Throughout 


‘the year state conventions, associations and 


other Baptist gatherings will be asked to cele- 
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brate this anniversary, culminating in the pro- 
jected 1936 joint session of the Northern and 
Southern Baptist Conventions. Missions plans 
a special Roger William Tercentenary issue 
later in the year. 

With the suppression of religious liberty in so 
many countries today, this 300th anniversary 
comes at a significant time in Christian history. 
Against a world setting of wide public interest, 
Baptists are given a dramatic opportunity to 
stress again one of their historic principles. The 
inalienable right of humanity to worship God 
without regulation, restriction or repression by 
the State is in jeopardy. The Roger Williams 
Tercentenary can help preserve it. 


Two Years of Upward Trend 
in Which YOU Had a Share 


PRIL was the 24th consecutive month to re- 
cord a net gain in the number of Missions’ 
subscribers. It brought 1,858 subscriptions as 
compared with 1,740 in April, 1934, or a net gain 
of 118 for the month. 

For this record of TWO YEARS of subscrip- 
tion gain we are profoundly grateful. The fiscal 
year 1933-1934 brought a net gain of 1,373. (See 
Missions, June, 1934, page 325.) The fiscal year 
1934—1935 just closed brought a net gain of 1,644. 
Total gain for the two years is 3,017. The maga- 
zine’s financial record was similarly gratifying. 
For the second time Missions closed its fiscal 
year with all bills paid and without having re- 
quired the full subsidy in the budget of the Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion. 

YOU who now read this had a share in this re- 
cord. If YOU renewed YOUR subscription when 
it expired last year it helped maintain these fig- 
ures. If YOU joined Misstons’ family for the first 
time last year, YOUR new subscription also 
helped. Every Club Manager contributed to this 
achievement. To all, the Magazine extends sin- 
cere thanks. 

We are in the second month of a new subscrip- 
tion year. Costs of printing and paper are rising 
with the rising trend in all expenses. Will YOU 
not continue to show loyalty to Missions and 
thereby to the cause it represents by helping to 
maintain this upward trend? To absorb the in- 
creased expenditures a net gain of 2,000 is needed 
this year. With an increase of 1,373 two years ago 
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and of 1,644 last year, a further gain of 2,000 this 
year ought not to be a difficult achievement. 

Missions, therefore, confidently counts on 
YOUR continued cooperation. 


Fightings and Fears 
and the Christian Ministry 


N FIVE short but meaningful words—“Fight- 
ings without and fears within”—the Apostle 
Paul paints a picture of the discouraged minister. 
It is a summary of the condition of the world of 
his day, of the church, and of his own inner life. 
The world was in conflict. Dissensions were de- 
stroying the usefulness of the church. Fear was 
clutching at his own soul and paralyzing his 
efforts. “But God comforted us,” he wrote, “by 
the coming of Titus.” As here used, comfort 
meant to strengthen, to encourage, to re-enforce 
the inner life. Titus could do that because he was 
a fellow-minister. 

Every pastor knows to what extent a similar 
condition now prevails. The world is feverish 
with nationalistic conflicts. The church is divided 
into rival sects. The spiritual life of Christians is 
at a low level. Economic conditions for multi- 
tudes are appalling. “Fightings without and fears 
within” have driven many a minister almost to 
despair. 

So there is needed a strengthening of ministe- 
rial morale. This is the major purpose of the re- 
cently organized Ministers’ Council of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention which Rev. Albert H. 
Gage describes on page 339. If the plans of its 
sponsors are realized, it should enable ministers 
to help their fellow ministers precisely as Titus 
helped Paul. It should bring a strengthening of 
morale and an undergirding of heart. Many a 
pastor should thereby be enabled to rise above 
the fightings without and to overcome the fears 
within that today have almost overwhelmed him. 


Editorial « Comment 


For the first time a theme hymn has been se- 
lected for the Northern Baptist Convention. At 
Colorado Springs President Shaw, at the request of 
the Program Committee, has chosen “Lead On, O 
King Eternal” as expressing the spirit and purpose 
of our annual gathering and as particularly appro- 
priate for the eventful times in which we live. 
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@ Already in these United States a price must be 
paid for taking a positive stand against war. On 
April 12th occurred a nation-wide college student 
anti-war demonstration. A few days later the 
Daughters of the American Revolution met in an- 
nual convention in Washington. Among resolutions 
adopted was one calling upon the State societies of 
the D. A. R. to deny the benefits of their student 
loan funds to all students who pledge themselves not 
to fight in any future war. These good ladies thus 
register their disapproval of American youth’s grow- 
ing disinclination to give their lives in order to swell 
the profits of the munitions makers. 


@ The observance of Independence Day next 
month will again be marked by widespread singing 
and playing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
of our nacional hymn, “America.” When Samuel 
Francis Smith wrote his immortal hymn 100 years 
ago (see Missions, June, 1932, pages 322-338), 
internationalism was totally outside the thinking of 
the American people. Believing that this is reflected 
in the hymn and that it is “too nationalistic,” a 
Methodist pastor, Rev. Benjamin Copeland, has 
written a sixth stanza which reads as follows: 


May all the nations share, 

Lord God, Thy gracious care, 
Thy name adore. 

Praise to the Prince of Peace, 

His kingdom still increase 

Till wrong and war shall cease 
Forevermore. 


The Methodist Ministers’ Association of Buffalo, 
N. Y., approved the stanza and is urging its incor- 
poration in the new Methodist hymnal. 


@ The coming summer will witness a great pil- 
grimage to France by American Presbyterians, Scot- 
tish Calvinists and members of Reformed Churches 
in all parts of the world to commemorate the 400th 
anniversary of John Calvin’s “Institutes of Re- 
ligion.” It was in August, 1535, that Calvin, then 
only 26 years old, dedicated to King Francis I of 
France his vigorous exposition of the Christian faith. 
From March 15 to April 15 the French National Li- 
brary will feature a Calvin exhibition of manu- 
scripts, books and other documents. There will be 
Calvin memorial celebrations in other cities than 
Paris, notably Noyon, his birthplace (see Missions 
January, 1935, page 22), and Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he spent most of his life. 


© For its 35th annual convention, the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor will meet in 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 2-7. The convention theme 
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will be, “We Choose Christ.” Through platform ad- 
dresses and round table discussions the program 
will emphasize “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” The topic is timely. The older generation 
has made a mess of today’s world. Only a younger 
Christian generation can rebuild it. Distinguished 
visitors from abroad include Dr. S. W. Hughes of 
London, Dr. James Kelly of Edinburgh, and Dr. 
V. W. Abbey of India. The convention will close with 
a communion service on Sunday, July 7. Following 
adjournment, the American delegates will sail for 
Europe to attend the 9th quadrennial convention 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union in the 
beautiful city of Budapest, Hungary, August 2-7. 
The convention was to have been held there last 
August. It was postponed because of unsettled con- 
ditions in Europe. 


© Another copy of the first edition of John Eliot’s 
“Indian Bible,” the first complete Bible printed in 
America, was sold at public auction in New York in 
April. The price paid was $2,400. Of the original edi- 
tion of 1,000 copies printed in 1663, less than 50 are 
known to exist. Practically all are in public institu- 
tions. John Eliot had come to Massachusetts from 
England in 1631. For his long ministry of more than 
40 years, he will always be known in American his- 
tory as “The Apostle to the Indians.” Today the 
commercial value of his Bible exceeds the annual 
salary of many a faithful successor of John Eliot in 
home missionary service among the Indians. 


THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 22 


AtcoHoLic CooPpERATION 





HE liquor traffic, like the munitions racket, 

works in cooperation. Here are two quotations, 
one from England and the other from the United 
States, which reveal a unity of purpose even though 
separated by political boundary lines. 


We want to get the beer-drinking habit instilled into 
thousands, yes, millions of young men who do not at 
present know the taste of beer—A Director of the Brew- 
ers’ Society of Great Britain. 

We do not desire so much to have people drink more 
beer; but we do want more people to drink beer.—A well 
known brewer at the Brewers’ Convention in New York. 


Thus the liquor interests move steadily toward 
the same goal. 
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LITTLE 





T WAS far off on the rim 
of Uncle Sam’s country. 
Here the sun shone brightly 
almost every day of the 
year. The tiny house stood 
far back from the sandy 
trail. It was completely hid- 
den by trees bearing all manner of luscious fruits. 
An artesian well poured out its living water in the 
midst of this modern garden of Eden. But no Eve 
walked among the trees. Here our long journey 
ended. 

This was the home of an old bachelor minister. 
Some said that he had retired. Yet in his mature 
and quiet years was he not idle. Nor had his isola- 
tion cut him off from his people. Only recently we 
had received from his hands a generous gift. He said 
more was to follow. And there were others whom he 
had interested in our ministration of mercy among 
aged and needy servants of Christ. 

Our welcome was genuine. As we rested and were 
refreshed by his hospitality, there drifted into view 
certain bits of intimate information that finally 
formed a complete pattern. His ancestry was French 
Huguenot. His father had died when he was a mere 
boy. He left school and went to manual labor until 
he was 265 years old. 

He felt a call to the ministry that could not be 
evaded. So he entered an academy at 25; a college 
at 28 and a seminary at 32. On his 35th birthday he 
received his Bachelor of Divinity degree. Strangely 
enough, up to that time, he had never preached. 

A small suburban church in a growing city ven- 
tured to give this bashful bachelor a call. The salary 
was to be $50. a month, or $600. a year. The church 
grew and prospered. But he refused to accept more 
than $50. a month. 

At length, broken in health, he resigned at the 
close of 82 years of creative service. His last month’s 
salary was the same in amount as he had received 
$84 months previously!! 





The Traveler 
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JOURNEYS to GENEROUS GIVERS 


By G. Cuirrorp Cress 


JOURNEY NUMBER 4—THE ARTESIAN WELL 


Lying on a table in his living room was a large and 
beautiful book of some 150 pages. Each page bore a 
personal farewell message from some friend in the 
city of his single pastorate. These were from fellow- 
pastors of many denominations, bishops, educators, 
officials of city and national government, profes- 
sional and business people. Only one man in ten 
thousand carries into his retirement such a wealth 
of love and appreciation. 

Now he was more than 70 years old. The orchards 
and house were not his own. Others held the deeds 
and paid the taxes but he possessed them for life 
tenancy. In his community were many bankrupt 
and shipwrecked families living in poverty and so- 
cial misery. He knew them all, loved them all, served 
them all. There were many paths through the trees 
to the cottage by the artesian well. None was re- 
pulsed. 

Drawing a pension of $500. a year from the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board, yet he earned 
his frugal living among the trees and gave away his 
entire income. Others were in need, he said. He was 
not. How he managed to get together a generous an- 
nuity gift for our Board, he could not say. But soon 
he would be sending us other gifts. When urged to 
save enough for his burial he drew our attention to 
the sepulchre of his Master in a borrowed tomb. 

As the mother of my daughters and I took our 
leave at eventide, we rode some milés in silence. 
Then she asked me in a low voice, “Are all the 
gifts that the Board receives measurable by their 
intrinsic value?” 

And together we remembered the picture of an- 
other Minister who had no wife, sitting over against 
the treasury watching how the people made their 
gifts. And many that were rich cast in much. But 
there came a certain poor widow and she cast in 
two mites which make a farthing. And Jesus said, 
“Verily I say unto you, she hath cast in more than 
they all.” 

And the artesian well kept on flowing. 
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When the Sun Rises 
in the Garden 
of the Gods 


An unusual program feature of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Colorado Springs will be a religious 
service at sunrise in the Garden of the Gods. You 
will gather an impression of its impressiveness from 
the remarkable photograph on page 326 of this issue 


By ROSALIND ELLIOTT FARIS 
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E ARE going to the Garden of the Gods 

for a sunrise service on Sunday during the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It will be the 
most beautiful service you can imagine. 

We'll get up early, have a cup of coffee in the 
cold, crisp dawn, and start for the Garden. We'll 
take the Mesa Road. It winds out from Colo- 
rado Springs on top of the mesas between the 
Springs and the Garden. These mesas are hills 
which look as though some giant had cut their 
tops off with a long knife. We wind round and 


ABOVE 


Rev. John H. Skeen, 

pastor of the Férst 

Baptist Church in 
Colorado Springs 


AT THE LEFT 


‘A view of the First 

Baptist Church, and 

across the street the 

City Auditorium 

where all sessions of 

the Convention will 
be held 





OPPOSITE 


The chorus choir of 

the Colorado Springs 

Church. A description 

of its international 

personnel appears on 
page 354 


up to the highest point of the road and stop for 
a moment. We just must stop. The sun is send- 
ing his army of advance rays up from the wide 
plains in the east, into a Maxfield Parrish sky. 
Back of us lies dimly the little city, away south 
the lights of Golden Cycle Mill still gleam, and 
beyond is beautiful Broadmoor. 

Hundreds of cars are passing us, and over on 
the pavement of Colorado and Pike’s Peak Ave- 


‘nues are hundreds more. So we’ll move along. 


We wind down round a switchback in the road- 
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way and more gently along to the great Gateway 
Rocks. They stand 384 feet high. As we roll into 
the Garden you will see Pike’s Peak, one of the 
best known majestic mountains in the world. 

At our right—way up on top of the north 
Gateway Rock—are the kissing camels. One has 
a hump and one doesn’t. A little story has it that 
the one has been on a long journey and has used 
up his hump, the other has remained at home 
and kept hers. They are meeting again after the 
parting and are glad and tender. 

And here we are in the most famous garden 
in the world. A long time ago a fine man died. 
His children found among his papers a penciled 
notation that he wanted to give his property 
known as the Garden of the Gods, to the city 
of Colorado Springs, to be preserved, kept open, 
free and beautiful for all time for the folks who 
loved grandeur and nature and loveliness. So— 
in 1909—the children of Charles Elliott Perkins 
gave the 770 acres park property as a Christmas 
present to you and to me. 

Roads have been cut and graded, camp stoves 
and picnic tables built with no harm to the ma- 
jestic beauty nature prepared. There are juniper 
trees in the Garden 900 years old. And—oh, so 
many interesting rock formations: mushrooms, 
figures that look like people, the tall graceful sky- 
reaching three called Cathedral Spires, the well- 


‘known Balanced Rock, and numerous others. 


Before the sun comes up and the service be- 
gins I want to tell you a bit of the Ute Indian 


legend about this region. 
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Once upon a time there was a great flood and 
the great god Manitou, perched safely on top of 
Pike’s Peak with his people, sent his own private 
dragon to drink up the water covering the earth. 
The dragon drank and drank and drank, and 
then lay down to rest. . . . There he is today, 
asleep, that first range trailing along over there 
at the west of the Garden. That’s his head— 
Cheyenne Mountain, and his tail up along 
Queen’s Canon. Then the people—in a great 
canoe—scooted down the side of Pike’s Peak to 
the valley. See—there’s the scooped out place 
down the mountain side where the canoe slid. 

Here we are. There’s the pulpit over against 
that giant rock which is a perfect sounding 
board. There are loud-speakers installed so that 
all these thousands in their cars may hear. This 
Garden with its beauty and solemnity has now 
become a temple. There is the sun, tipping the 
tops of the rocks with heaven’s gold. And the 
trumpeters are playing: 

“T come to the garden alone”... . 

And now follows the service. You’ll never for- 
get it or cease to love it, and thrill reverently 
to its memory. For you will have worshiped in 
God’s Temple, built “In the beginning” for you 
and me. 

By this time we will be famished for a real 
breakfast. Some of the worshipers will take ad- 
vantage of the time and place, and will build 
fires in the picnic fireplaces scattered through- 
out the Garden,.and cook their breakfast there. 
It’s a grand way to do. If you’d like that, we'll 
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do it, too. If you’d rather go back to your place 
in town, we'll do that. 

Then will come the usual Convention church 
service at 11 o’clock in the City Auditorium, 
with Rev. C. A. Clarke of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preaching the Convention sermon, with every 
seat filled, and music by a great vested choir. 

A word about this choir of the First Baptist 
Church of Colorado Springs which will furnish 
music all through the Convention. It is a rather 
unique aggregation. Its members are assembled 
from all over the world. You know, much of this 
mountain city is made up of folks who have 
come here as health-seekers or for some member 
of their family who need its restorative climate. 
And, having found health, miraculously some- 
times, they stay in thankful love of the place 
and its friendly people. Others come because the 
West means Colorado, and one just naturally 
thinks of Pike’s Peak with Colorado, and that 
brings one to Colorado Springs in seeking the 
West’s glamour, romance and beauty. 

So—in the choir—there is a member from the 
Isle of Man, who, by the way, has an astonish- 
ing attendance record extending over a 15-year 
period. The president of this 30 member or- 
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ganization is a native of the Isle of Wight and a 
good American Baptist withal. Another member 
is from Sweden. George L. Miller, the director, 
sailed the seven seas when he was bandmaster 
on the S.S. Kentucky before he came West to 
build and direct this choir and make it known 
throughout the Pike’s Peak region. They not 
only furnish a high type of music not often heard 
outside large cities, but give pleasure to thou- 
sands with a yearly series of summer concerts 
for visitors, and regularly-planned winter pro- 
grams in the large sanatoriums for patients 
bound to inactivity by rest cures. 

For the Sunday service the choir will be aug- 
mented to 150 by singers from other organiza- 
tions and by the choirs from the Denver and 
Pueblo Baptist churches. They will lead the pro- 
cessional from the First Baptist Church to the 
Auditorium platform. Dr. Avery A. Shaw, presi- 
dent of the Convention, his corp of officers and 
distinguished guest speakers will complete the 
processional. On Sunday evening Dr. J. H. Rush- 
brooke of London and Dr. George W. Truett of 
Dallas are scheduled to speak. All of this should 
mean much to all of us. It will be a wonderful 
day, not to be missed by any who can be there. 


PROGRAM 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO, JUNE 20-25, 1935 








Theme and Text: “I am recreating 
all things.”? Rev. 21:5 (Weymouth 
1909). 

Convention Hymn: “Lead On, O 
King Eternal.”’ 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20 


Forenoon: 








of Next Meeting, (4) Resolutions 
2:00. “‘New Materials for Christian 
Teaching,” Rev. Miles W. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society 


2:30. “The Place of Education in the 














Unsettled World,” Rev. F. W. Padel- 





9:30. Song Service and Prayer 
Prayer: Rev. D. T. Pulliam, Loveland, 


ford, Newton Centre, Mass. 








Colo. 

9:45. Welcome: Rev. J. H. Skeen, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Response: Mrs. Abraham LeGrand, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

10:15. Keynote Address: President 
A. A. Shaw, Granville, Ohio 

10:45 Worship Service: Rev. G. E. 
Dawkins, Newark, N. J. 

11:15. Convention Business. Reports 


of Committees: (1) General Council, 
(2) Council on Finance and Promotion 
12:00. Adjournment followed by meet- 
ing of State Delegations 


Afternoon: 

1:30. Song Service and Prayer 

1:40. Convention Business. Report of 
State Delegations on Members of Con- 


vention Committees on: (1) Nomina- 
tions, (2) Order of Business, (8) Place 


Report of Board of Education 
8:00. Song 
3:05. Report of Finance Committee 


8:15. “Progress in Unifying our Edu- 
cational Work,” Rev. Percy R. Hay- 
ward, Chicago, II. 

Council of Christian Education 


3:45. ““The Work of the Council of 
World Evangelization,” Rev. C. H. 
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Sears, New York; “Recreating a Plan 
for World Evangelization,” Rev. F. M. 
Swaffield, Brockton, Mass. 

Report of the Council of World Evan- 
gelization 

4:05. Report of General Council 
4:15. Report of Society mergers 

4:30. Adjournment 


Evening: Christian Education Night 
7:30. Song Service and Prayer 

7:45. Report of B.Y.P.U. of America 
8:00. “What Can Youth Do?” Mrs. 
Earle Eubank, Cincinnati, Ohio 

8:35. Song 

8:40. “Recreating the Educational 
Emphasis by Northern Baptists,” 
President E. J. Anderson, Linfield Col- 
lege, Ore. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21 


Forenoon: 

8:00. Discussion Group — National 
Council of Northern Baptist Men. 
Subject: “Creative Methods for In- 
teresting Men in Christian Action.” 
8:20. Mission Study Class. Subject: 
‘Pioneering Today in Home Mis- 
sions.” Leader: Rev. C. S. Detweiler, 
New York 

9:00. Song Service and Prayer 

9:15. Awards to Rural Pastors: Rev. 
F. A. Smith, New York 

9:30. Council on Finance Promotion 
10:00. “The Recreating of World 
Missions,” A. L. Miller, Boston, Mass. 
Report of American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 

10:30. “Women of Bengal,” Miss 
Ruth Daniels, Bengal-Orissa; ‘‘Con- 
tribution of Christianity to the Woman- 
hood of China,” Dr. Chen Mae Tsin 
Report of Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society by Mrs. 
Howard Wayne Smith, Ardmore, Pa. 
11:00. Address: “‘Recreating Life in 
the Orient,” Rev. J. W. Decker, New 
Foreign Secretary, New York 

11:30. Service of Worship. Leader: 
Rev. Martin Storgaard, Detroit, Mich. 
12:00. Adjournment 


Afternoon: 
1:80. Song Service and Prayer 
1:45. “The Strategy of the City in a 


World Christian Program,” Rev. D. R. 
Sharpe, Cleveland, Ohio 

Report on City Missions 

2:15. Report of Committee on State 
Conventions 

“The Administrative Task,” Rev. 
John Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Among the Foreign Born,” Rev. A. 
LeGrand, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

“By Hill and Dale,” Rev. F. Stock- 
ton, Fargo, N. D. 

2:50. “Contribution toward the Re- 
creating of America,” President A. W. 
Beaven, Rochester, N. Y. 

Report of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society 

8:20. “The Compulsion of Holding 
Strategic Positions,” Mrs. G. C. Moor, 
New York 

Report of Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 

3:50. Address: “Recreating Life on 
New Frontiers,” Rev. George Pitt 
Beers, New York . 
4:20. Fraternal Delegates 

4:50. Adjournment 

5:30. College Banquets 


Evening: Missions Night 

7:30. Song Service and Prayer 

7:45. “Recreating Life among the 
Original Americans,” in four episodes: 
(I) The Announcement of Hope. (II) 
What the Gospel Has Done for the 
Indian. (III) Bacone College and In- 
dian Youth. (IV) Indian Hearthstones 
9:00. Service of Dedication 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22 
Forenoon: 
8:00. Discussion Group — National 
Council of Northern Baptist Men 
8:20. Mission Study Class. Subject: 
“Pioneering Today in Home Missions.” 
Rev. C. S. Detweiler, New York 
9:00. Service of Worship. Leader: Rev. 
R. S. Beal, Tucson, Ariz. 
9:30. “‘A Revitalized Ministry,” Rev. 
R. G. Schell, Chicago, Il. 
Report of Committee on Ministry 
10:00. Report on Next Meeting * 
10:10. Report of Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Action 
11:15. Discussion Groups on Report 
Afternoon: 
2:00. Recreation for everybody 
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5:30. Fellowship Supper for Men. 
Speaker: Rev. G. W. Truett, Dallas. 
5:30. Fellowship Supper for Women 


Evening: Social Reconstruction Night 
7:30. Song Service and Prayer 

7:45. “Recreating National Defense,” 
Rev. C. M. Spidell, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
8:15. Song 

8:20. “After Roger Williams?” Rev. 
C. W. Gilkey, Chicago, II. 

8:50. Adjournment 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23 
Forenoon: 
Sunrise Service in the Garden of the 
Gods. Leader: Rev. D. J. Evans, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
9:30. Bible Class for Women. Leader: 
Mrs. H. G. Colwell, Loveland, Colo. 
9:30. Bible Class for Men. Leader: 
W. C. Coleman, Wichita, Kans. 
10:30. Worship Service. Convention 
Sermon: “The Pioneer,” Rev. G. A. 
Clarke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Afternoon: 
2:00. Song Service 


2:15. Addresses by Missionaries: 
(Names to be furnished later) 


Evening: Baptist World Fellowship 
Night 

7:30. Song Service and Prayer 

7:45. “The Outlook of the Baptist 
World Fellowship,” Rev. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, London 

8:15. Song 

8:20. ““Recreating the Convictions of 
Christian Missions,” Rev. G. W. 
Truett, Dallas, Tex. 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 

Forenoon: 
8:00. Discussion | Group—National 
Council of Northern Baptist men 
8:20. Mission Study Class. Subject: 
“Between Two Centuries.” Leader: 
Dana M. Albaugh, New York 
9:00. Song Service and Prayer 
9:15. Reports of Committees: (1) 
Homes and Hospitals, (2) Denomina- 
tional Day 
9:25. “Recreated Men and Creative 
Tasks,” William Travers Jerome, Jr., 
New York 

(Continued on page 377) 
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Life at Its Best 


HIS is the title of the 33rd 

book* in the Harpers 
Monthly Pulpit Series. It com- 
prises 10 sermons by Dr. Avery 
A. Shaw, President of Denison 
University and of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
One of the foremost of our denominational and educa- 
tional leaders, in these discourses he not only gives 
self-expression but discloses the personality that 
opens the doors of friendship to him everywhere. 
From the first sermon we may quote his purpose: 














I am here not to utter pious platitudes or stifle with 
good advice. I am here to tell you good news, good news 
based on a fairly long experience, yet an unvarying ex- 
perience, that there is a friendly God waiting to meet you 
at life’s rendezvous. 


Dr. Shaw is happy in his choice of topics that at- 
tract. Take these, for example: A Rendezvous with 
Life; Life in Four Dimensions; The Minister’s Su- 
preme Function; Life at its Best; I Believe in Man, 
a child of God; Mothers and Spiritual Heredity; 
A Religion that Lifts; For the Sake of Joy. The 
practical vein runs through them all. They touch 
human life, and the human beings to whom he 
speaks. Life in Four Dimensions preserves the first 
baccalaureate address at Denison in June, 1927, in 
which he expounded the true meaning of breadth, 
length, depth, and height in the Christian life and 
pictured them as concretely embodied in Jesus. Put 
back of these words the strong and genial presence, 
and the impact of that occasion on the student body 
can be imagined. One has only to know Dr. Shaw 
to realize how much character has to do with the 
impression made by the preacher. Goodness cannot 
be either simulated or concealed. 

The sermons show that Dr. Shaw is familiar with 
the best thought of the day in prose and poetry 
and apt in drawing illustration and testimony from 
it. He is not teaching or preaching a theology, but 
he leaves no one in doubt as to his center of faith 
in Jesus Christ, or his rootage in the Bible. He says: 


There is a citadel of conduct and character for man that 
he cannot relinquish and continue to rise or to help hu- 
manity to rise. Until a better life than that of Jesus is 
lived, I will continue to point myself and others to Him as 
moral guide. Until a higher type of character is revealed 





* Life at Its Best, by Avery ALBert SHaw. Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 
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©he Editor Emeritus Says: 


among men than His, I will point men to the “Crystal 
Christ” for their beau ideal. Until a greater helper and 
truer friend than He appears, I will urge you and others 
to find in Him a Saviour and friend. 


These sermons have come to me as personal mes- 
sages from an old friend, whose progress I have 
watched with interest from his seminary days. I 
was living in Brookline, Mass., when he was called 
to the pastorate there. The prospect was anything 
but encouraging. The church was worshipping in its 
old building, poorly located with reference to its 
members, and in a condition as far from peaceful 
as that of some of the earliest churches to which 
Paul wrote so. forcefully and earnestly. The church 
had known able ministers and was possessed of 
ample potentialities, but it was in an indeterminate 
state and young Avery Shaw faced a difficult task. 
I felt sympathy for him. But he did not ask for 
sympathy. He did not seek an easy job. He had the 
spirit of a pioneer and the executive qualities of a 
church builder. He made a contract that ensured 
his permanence for three years, something quite 
new which made for steadiness and served to put 
a curb on petty opposition, since it would be un- 
availing. He organized the available forces, won the 
confidence and affection of the people, preached a 
practical gospel, and brought cheer to every circle. 
Before the three years expired he had raised the 
Brookline church to a point of union and strength 
that made possible the erection of the new and beau- 
tiful Gothic edifice that ornaments Coolidge Corner 
today. Leaving Brookline with a task completed, 
he went to pastorates in Canada and Ohio and then 
to his pastorate of 14 years with the Emmanuel 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In 1927 Denison University called him to its 
presidency. I was among the friends who congratu- 
lated him on this new and great opportunity, con- 
vinced that in respect both to education and reli- 
gion, this is a day that calls above everything for 
the qualities of Christian character and integrity, 
of manliness and devotion to truth, in the men who 
head our institutions of learning and our churches. 

Dr. Shaw’s election as Convention President was 
a well earned recognition. In that position he has 
exemplified the geniality, sympathy, and helpful- 
ness that have signalized his whole career. I am 
glad to have this opportunity to express admiration 
of the man and regard for the friend. 
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Che Colorado Springs Convention 


A Pace or DEVoTIONAL READING IN ANTICIPATION OF THE 
ANNUAL GATHERING OF NORTHERN BAPTISTS 


June 


Bleak winter’s gone! The summer time 
Is here, and birds from tropic clime, 
That flit about from tree to tree, 
Their songs an out-door symphony; 
Roses in bloom sweet scent the air, 
Our eyes see beauty everywhere; 
Lakes, rivers, mountains, fields and farms, 
Create a world that thrills and charms; 
If sin were not, June’s sun and skies, 
Would make this earth a Paradise. 
Rev. Henry Felton Huse. 


The Convention Text 


I am recreating all things—Rev. 21:5 (Wey- 
mouth’s translation, 1909 edition). 


Religion 
From Life at Its Best, by President Avery A. SHAW 
(See page 356) 


To save life, rather than to destroy it, to strive 
toward the integration of all human life, rather than 
to create added chaos, to become a partaker with 
Christ in creating out of the world neighborhood a 
world brotherhood,—that surely is a task to chal- 
lenge our effort and our enthusiasm. 


ik 


What does your religion mean to you? Is it an 
added burden to shoulders already overloaded? Or 
is it wings to your feet and courage to your heart? 
For your sinning and your sorrowing, for your fears 
and for your burdens, for your tasks and for your 
tests, for the day that is and for the tomorrow that 
surely comes, you need the God who lifts. And He 
is not a God afar off. He is near at hand, ready to 
hear and answer. 


.) 


The Christians of the first century were true to 
the genius of our Lord. They cherished no illusions 
as to man’s fundamental need. They allowed no 
illusions to form in the minds of others. They 
preached everywhere the remission of sins. But with 
equal thoroughness and with perfect sincerity they 
met men’s physical needs. The first recorded corpo- 





rate act of the newly formed body of disciples was 
to create a social service committee. With Christ- 
like directness they responded to physical need. 


2 


Q Convention Prayer 


QO God, our Loving and Gracious Father, who 
hast ‘guided and preserved our lives, and 
brought us to this high place and hour, we look up 
for Thy blessing. Grant that as we worship Thee, 
Thy presence may become real to us, filling our 
souls with joy. May the strength and serenity of 
the embosoming hills possess our souls and gird 
us with peace and power. We come humbly, our 
Father, as Thy children, members of the countless 
family of the followers of Thy Son our Saviour and 
Lord, conscious of our utter dependence upon Thee 
for right understanding and wise action. Hear our 
prayer for divine direction, O God. Purify our 
hearts, clarify our minds, purge us of self-seeking 
and all evil, make us sensitive to the inner voice 
of the Spirit, as we seek to know and do Thy will. 
And grant that in all we do here we may have the 
single aim to hasten the fulfilment of the prayer 
taught us by our Master, “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.” To the 
glory of Thy Holy Name. Amen. Howarp B. Grose. 


.) 


From the beginning those who have found the 
lordship of Jesus the source of new life have felt it 
impossible not to share Him with all men. Where- 
ever Jesus becomes a force in human life, he takes an 
exclusive supremacy. He does not displace other 
teachers and guides of the spirit; he comes not to de- 
stroy but to fulfill; but they inevitably occupy sub- 
ordinate positions in the now Christian soul to whom 
He becomes Lord of Lords——Hernry Sioane Cor- 
FIN in What Men are Asking. 


“ 


We must seek a more heroic practice of the gospel. 
It cannot be that our present complacency and mod- 
eration are a faithful expression of the mind of Christ 
and of the meaning of His Cross and Resurrection in 
the midst of the wrong and want and sin of our mod- 
ern world. From the Jerusalem Message of the 
International Missionary Council. 








Storm Clouds over Asia, by 
Rosert S. Pickens, is a popular 
journalistic account of Japanese 
imperialism, the struggle for con- 
trol in China by Western powers, 
the fate of the Philippine Islands 
and related problems of the Pa- 
cific in all of which the commercial 
and hence political interests of the 
United States are involved. The 
author is an experienced news- 
paper correspondent and writes 
from first-hand observation cover- 
ing two years in the region of 
storm clouds in the Far East. 
Thoughtful people will concur in 
at least one of his conclusions 
even though they do not share his 
somewhat alarmist viewpoint. He 
urges the United States “to right 
the inexcusable wrong done to Ja- 
pan in the 1924 Exclusion Act. It 
was a stupid piece of business. 
Congress should rescind it as soon 
as possible. That it has lasted as 
long as it has is a sorry comment 
on the mentality of American 
leadership.” He might also have 
included the morality of American 
leadership in his derogatory com- 
ment. (Funk and Wagnalls, 251 
pages; $1.50.) 


Men and Women of Far 
Horizons, compiled and edited 
by Jesse R. Wusson, is a collec- 
tion of carefully selected, short 
sketches, most of them reprinted 
from Far Horizons and its prede- 
cessor, The Bulletin, official publi- 
cations of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. They are full of hu- 
man interest, and “reveal the 
spirit, purpose and significance of 
the missionary movement.” A brief 
biographical sketch accompanies 
each story. An excellent book for 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Book Publishers’ Announcements 


young people and study classes. 
(Friendship Press; $1.00.) 


The Spanish Conquistadores, 
by F. A. Kixpartnrick, is one of 
a series of Pioneer Histories which 
deseribe the beginnings of Euro- 
pean settlements all over the 
world. It is no small undertaking 
to write in one volume a history 
of Spanish conquests in North 
and South America. The outstand- 
ing figures are Columbus, Cortes, 
Pizarro, Balboa and De Soto. Co- 
lumbus is in a class by himself, an 
explorer rather than a conquista- 
dor. Of those who imposed the rule 
of Spain, Cortes easily holds the 
palm. He was not only an intrepid 
and resourceful warrior, but he 
was an able administrator. The 
abiding impression left by the nar- 
rative of these terrible men is one 
of ruthless oppression of the Indi- 
ans and of remarkable daring in 
exploration. The worst of them 
was Carbajal, a lieutenant of Pi- 
zarro, who gained the name of 
“Demon of the Andes.” When one 
reads of the five Pizarro brothers 
of most lowly origin who set out 
from Spain and made themselves 
masters of more wealth and of a 
greater empire than Spain had 
ever possessed, only to meet un- 
timely death in civil strife or at 
the hand of an assassin, one is 
reminded of the Barthian phrase, 
“the history of the world is the 
judgment of the world.” The peo- 
ples of South America have inher- 
ited from their Spanish conquerors 
traditions of rebellion and of vio- 
lence. This book is a work of 
sound scholarship combined with 
an interesting presentation. (Mac- 
millan, 367 pages; $5.00.) 
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You Can Master Life, by 
James Gorpon GILEEy, deals with 
the personal problems of life, 
such as worry, discouragement, 
the familiar inferiority complex, 
personal antagonisms, and other 
hardships, visible and secret, that 
afflict the life of everybody. Dr. 
Gilkey has collected many exam- 
ples from the experiences of men 
and women who have faced such 
problems in their own lives and 
solved them. Pastors and teachers 
who are called upon to help guide 
others will find the book both use- 
ful and stimulating. Those who are 
themselves bothered by the prob- 
lems it analyzes and attempts to 
solve will find the book exceed- 
ingly helpful. (Macmillan, 186 
pages; $1.75.) 


Chant of the Night, by C. 
K s, is an Indian mission 
story which takes the reader into 
all kinds of thrilling situations and 
scenes in Zuni land. The descrip- 
tions are vivid and the writer evi- 
dently knows his Zunis well. The 
native setting constitutes the main 
worth of the story. (Zondervan 
Publishing House; paper, $1.00) 


Confucianism .and Modern 
China, by Rectnatp F. Jounston, 
Professor of Chinese in the Uni- 
versity of London, is based on the 
1933 Lewis Fry Memorial lectures 
at the University of Bristol. His 
knowledge of Confucianism is 
first-hand. Those who would see it 
at its best will find it in this vol- 
ume. The author is a firm believer 
in Confucianism as the hope of 
China. He regards it a fatal mis- 
take for the nation culturally 
reared under the Confucian prin- 
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ciples for over 2,000 years, that the 
Christian missionaries should have 
neglected to unite the two systems 
of ethics and so have given Con- 
fucianism its place. He realizes 
that the disciples of Sun Yat-sen 
who rule in China at present have 
no use for Confucian teachings, 
but he still believes that Confu- 
cianism is a living force and has a 
message of great value for the Chi- 
nese people. He attributes the 
widespread opposition to making 
Confucianism the State. religion 
to the atmosphere of suspicion 
and hostility created by mission- 
ary bodies in China, aided by 
China’s “bright young men” who 
rebelled on principle against all 
that was authoritative and tradi- 
tional. The work is devoted first 
to the clear setting forth of the 
texts and teachings of Confucius 
and then to the varying fortunes 
of the cult in ancient and modern 
times. The author continues to 
hope for a national revival of the 
religion which he believes has 
made China an example in many 
ways of virtue to the world. The 
volume is enlightening and makes 
a strong plea for its side. (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co.; $3.50.) 


Modern Man’s Worship, by 
B. E. Mewanp. This search for 
reality in religion presents in part 
one the liturgical developments in 
church worship, both in this coun- 
try and especially in Germany and 
France, where attention has of late 
years been more largely given to 
the essential element of worship. 
The weak spot in our Protestant 
congregational churches has un- 
doubtedly been the growing want 
of the true spirit of worship in our 
services. The lack of an objective 
like the mass tends to make the 
sermon the center, and thereby to 
remove the congregation from a 
personal share in the service. In 
the author’s view, the conduct of 
life is made safe, efficient and en- 
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and Amens. 


The Hymn Book That Is Different 


Hymns for Creative Living 


For Use in Young People’s Meetings, 
Organized Classes, Assemblies, Confer- 
ences, the Church School or the Church 


Hymns for Creative Living contains 195 musical 
numbers and 40 pages of worship material — all within 
192 pages. The hymns cover a very wide range, being 
grouped topically under the following classifications: 
Worship and Praise; Morning Song; Evening Song; 
Closing Song; Father and Creator; Christmas; Life and 
Work of Jesus; Easter; The Holy Spirit; The Bible; The 
Church; Guidance; The Inner Life; Prayer; Courage, 
Faith, Loyalty; Consecration; Temple of the Body; The 
Nation; Brotherhood and Service; Missions and World 
Friendship; Gratitude and Thanksgiving; Seasons and 
Special Occasions; Spirituals; Doxologies, 


The worship section will contain ‘“‘An Introduction to Worship’’; six pages of 
complete worship services; four pages of Calls to Worship, Benedictions and Offer- 
tory Sentences; fourteen pages of Unison and Responsive Readings; twelve pages of 
Poetry and Prose Quotations, and four pages of Prayers. 


Responses 





While this book has been prepared primarily as a youth hymnal, | 
it can serve just as readily as a general church or church school hymnal 





Attractive maroon cloth binding, with title embossed in gold, 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid; $35.00 a hundred, delivery extra. Bristol board binding, 25 cents a copy, 
postpaid; $20.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 
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durable through science, labor and 
morality. It is made good and 
enjoyable through worship, litera- 
ture and the arts. In part two he 
evolves his philosophy of wor- 
ship, which he describes as Mysti- 
cal Naturalism. The volume is 
thoughtful, suggestive and instinct 
with the worshipful spirit. (Harper 
& Brothers; $2.50.) 


Jeremiah, Mighty Man of 
God, by H. O. Hiscox. This hon- 
ored veteran Baptist pastor, whose 
Hiscoz’s Manual has been so 
widely circulated, has put into this 
little volume his convictions as to 
the primacy of this great prophet 
in Israel. There is a startling de- 
nouement to Jeremiah’s life, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hiscox, in which we 
find him dying at last and buried 
in Ulster under “Ireland’s green 
grass.” (Revell; $1.00.) 


Realistic Theology, by Wat- 
TER MarsHauu Horton. This vol- 
ume contains the Greene Lectures 
delivered at the Andover Newton 
Theological School. The author, 
who is very sure of the rightness 
of his views, undertakes to replace 
the liberal system of theology, 
which he says has collapsed, with 
a realistic system, which he advo- 
cates. This sees the church as the 
divine agency through which man 
can approach God and find life in 
Him. It is a unified church, how- 
ever, and must be willing to make 
all necessary sacrifices to usher in 
a new social order that shall real- 
ize the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Prof. Horton is an interesting ex- 
ponent of an original American 
theology, and this work is sugges- 
tive if not convincing. (Harper & 
Brothers; $2.) 
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A Forward Fund of $500,000! 


DESTINY! 


Man’s ultimate 
destiny depends 
not on whether he 
can learn new 
lessons or make 
new discoveries 
and conquests, 
but on his accept- 
ance of the lessons 
taught him close 
upon two thou- 
sand years ago 


From a murat by F. Brangyn 


¥ E ARE near the turning 

of the tide,” says an an- 
nouncement of the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion. “Beginning 
with the year 1933-34 there was 
a decided slackening of the seri- 
ous downward trend that began 
with the period of depression. The 
loss in missionary contributions in 
1933-34 was $469,000 as against 
$771,000 in 1932-33. Contribu- 
tions from the churches this year 
to date are less than $50,000 
below last year. Contributions, 
including gifts from individuals, 
are about $160,000 below last 
year to date. With May first we 
entered upon the approved plan 
of increasing missionary giving 
through solicitation by the organ- 
izations of individual gifts. This 
new money-raising policy should 
be capitalized and made a part of 
a general aggressive, effort to in- 
crease giving for the whole unified 
budget.” 


A determined effort should be 
made at this time to increase mis- 
sionary giving and to inaugurate 
a general advance in Northern 
Baptist activities. Accordingly, it 
is proposed to raise through solici- 
tation by our organizations an 
additional sum of half a million 
dollars, to be known as the For- 
ward Fund. 

The new measures adopted by 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Rochester last year include a 
section providing that each or- 
ganization participating in the 
unified budget may solicit contri- 
butions from individuals to apply 
on its own budget. Under the 
rules which the Convention has 
laid down the Administrative 
Committee has made its plans. 
The period of time in which the 
Forward Fund is to be raised is 
two years, beginning May 1, 1935, 
and ending April 30, 1937. How- 
ever, pledges are to be solicited 
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with the understanding that pay- 
ment will be made during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, because it is de- 
sired to clear up in each of the 
two years the pledges signed for 
that particular period. 

The Forward Fund is a unit of 
the unified budget, subject to all 
the regulations that govern that 
budget, and gifts to the Fund will, 
unless otherwise directed, be cred- 
ited to the quota of the church 
to which the giver belongs. 

As a preliminary to inaugura- 
tion of the plan, the participating 
organizations were asked to pre- 
pare descriptions of projects to- 
wards which they expect to apply 
their share of the Forward Fund. 
Under this system, with the uni- 
fied budget safeguarded by the 
rules which the Convention has { 
adopted, it is hoped through the 
definite appeal of these projects to 
increase both the number of indi- 
vidual givers and the amount of 
money received for missions. 


He Paid, But He Would Not 
Pledge 


In the course of his travels on 
the Pacific Coast this spring, Rev. 
John C. Killian had a good many 
interesting experiences in connec- 
tion with the Every Member Can- 
vass. In one church that he visited 
there was a man who would not 
sign a pledge, but would and did 
pay. Dr. Killian writes: 


He was a logica] leader, and I 
personally went to see him be- 
cause I wanted to get his point 
of view. It seems to be a point 
of principle with him and he as- 
sured me that he would not pledge. 
Then I told him the story of a 
man in one of my churches, who 
paid twice a year in advance. A 
mother said to him one day, “My 
son asked me if you did not like 
Mr. Killian, because you never use 
any envelopes.” The man at once 
called up the financial secretary 
and asked for envelopes, even 
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though he had paid in advance. 
He said, “If that is the way I am 
looked at, I won’t hurt that boy.” 


It is worth remembering that in 
this church in the West to which 
Dr. Killian refers, there was a re- 
markably fine demonstration on 
Pledge Sunday. The missionary 
quota was set at $460, but the 
amount pledged had reached $550 
before the canvass was completed 
by soliciting those who were not 
present on Pledge Sunday. 


We Are Bridge Builders 


One purpose of our organized 
Christian work is bridge building. 
We bridge the rivers and the 
valleys of our own continent to 
bring about cooperation of all 
our agencies engaged in home mis- 
sion work. Our missionary soci- 
eties constitute a bridge between 
the local church and far-off sta- 
tions, like those in Mexico and 
Central America, and beyond the 
seas, in Asia and Africa. 

Then there is a seasonal bridge 
that is very important. The inter- 
ruption of routine that nearly all 
churches experience between May 
and October has in some manner 
to be offset. It is a season that is 
responsible for an ancient problem 
in religious work, the problem of 
unbalanced revenue for both local 
church and missionary purposes. 
One of our denominational objec- 
tives is to obtain a more even dis- 





tribution of giving throughout the 
year. We have made some prog- 
ress by consistently advocating 
the pledging of a definite amount 
by every church member, the 
pledge to be paid in regular, 
equal instalments, preferably on a 
weekly basis. Going away for the 
summer or absence for any other 
reason can be anticipated by pro- 
viding for the instalments as they 
become due. We now have many 
Baptists who do this each summer. 

It is a good thing to remember 
that even in the playtime of the 
year we have activities that cannot 
be permitted to lag. The thought- 
ful giver who takes pains to be regu- 
lar throughout the year is indeed 
a bridge builder and one for whose 
faithfulness the missionary is de- 
voutly thankful. 


The Ministers’ Council 

A special meeting of the Minis- 
ters’ Council of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention will be held at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Colorado Springs, Col., on June 
19, 1935, at 1:00 p.m. On the same 
day at 7:30 p.m. there will be a 
joint meeting of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society’s 
Commission on Evangelism and 
the Ministers’ Council. All minis- 
ters who are members of churches 
affiliated with the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention are especially 
urged to be present. 
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Their Faces Beamed 


Last year the First Church of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, pledged $700 
for missions, but as the result of 
an inspiring Every Member Can- 
vass this year, the amount pledged 
was increased to $1,368. At the 
same time the current expense 
budget was over-subscribed by 
about $130. It was the first time 
in ten years that this had been 
done in the Council Bluffs church. 

When asked about the Pledge 
Sunday service Pastor William 
Allan said: “Folks went out with 
beaming faces... they had 
achieved, and won! I suggested 


_a ‘Victory’ dinner for the Wednes- 


day night, and it was a high suc- 
cess. They said it was about six 
years since they had had a crowd 
like that. We had a fine program 
after an abundant meal. As a sur- 
prise at the very close, I presented 
our genial ‘Captain’ of the Can- 
vass, Frank Fariday, with a ‘gold’ 
medal, for leading us to victory. 
An artist friend had made it for 
me. I was mighty pleased with 
the ‘medal’ and so were the folks, 
and Frank! ... well, you can 
imagine.” 
+ * + 

The missing of a single copy of 
Missions is like missing the face of a 
friend from the immediate circle. Your 
magazine is a masterpiece of mission- 
ary information.—Rev. W. A. Bender, 
Logansport, Ind. 
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BAPTISTS AND THE WORLD SITUATION 


Report of the Commission on Christian Social Action, to be presented to 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Colorado Springs, June 22, 1935 


NOTE.—The Report of the Commission on Christian 
Social Action as submitted for publication in MISSIONS 
consisted of nearly 15,000 words. To have published 
it in full in a single issue of the magazine was mani- 
festly impossible. Drastic condensation was inevitable. 
Paragraphs have been summarized where possible. 
Others have been omitted which consisted largely of 
detailed exposition of the Commission’s views. In some 
cases specific recommendations have been abbreviated. 
We believe that this process has not eliminated any 
essential features. Convention delegates will be fur- 
nished printed copies of the entire report. Upon adoption 
it will be published in full in the Annual.—ED. 


INTRODUCTION 


NN THIS crucial hour when conditions threaten the 
moral, spiritual, and physical welfare of mankind as 
seldom before in all history, there is a widespread desire 
on the part of disciples of Christ in all lands to know how 
they can most effectively help to prepare the ways of life 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God in fuller measure 
on earth. In response to such a desire the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Rochester, N. Y., on May 28, 1934, created 
a Commission on Christian Social Action. (See Missions, 
June, 1984, page $28; January, 1935, page 42; February, 
1935, page 95.) 

The Commission met in New York City, September 10, 
in Dayton, Ohio, December 7-8, and on April 24-25 a com- 
mittee of the Commission met in Chicago. Between meet- 
ings of the Commission conferences were held in many 
sections, with individuals, denominational groups, and 
mission boards. In various directions we found a strong 
desire on the part of Baptists for definite advice as to how 
they and their churches, in cooperation with other religious 
bodies, might help to bring the spirit of Christ to bear far 
more largely in the solution of the social and international 
problems that appear to threaten the welfare of the entire 
human race. 

We have proceeded with full recognition that personal 
repentance is the first note to be sounded in any successful 
program of social action; that now, as truly as in the days 
of John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth, men must re- 
pent of their sins and must experience a change of heart 
and mind before they can help effectively to bring in the 
Kingdom of God on earth. “Ye must be born again” is as 
true now as when Jesus spoke those words. We believe 
fully that only as selfish man is spiritually renewed can he 
even “see” the meaning of the Kingdom of God among men 
and believe in its realization. At the same time we are sure 
there is no real change of heart that does not “bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance.” Therefore, while our special 


task as a Commission is in the direction of social action, 
we believe that the social gospel is not to be separated from 
the gospel for the individual. 

The Commission does not believe that the churches 
should ally themselves with any political party for the 
solution of social problems. They should, rather, constantly 
proclaim the need for repentance and righteousness on the 
part of individuals, groups, and peoples, and should urge 
all who look to them for guidance to support those move- 
ments or parties that give hope of bringing the whole life 
of man into harmony with the gospel of Christ. 

Our study has deepened our conviction that the supreme 
work of the church is to lead men to become disciples of 
Jesus Christ. But we believe also that men cannot be 
truly born into the family of God without wishing and 
endeavoring to practice brotherhood in all the relation- 
ships of life. Therefore, the Christian forces of the world 
today are challenged to help mankind find its way into 
a better life here and now. We submit suggestions that we 
believe are both practical and practicable for such a time. 


I. Toe Cuurcna, THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The position of Baptists historically on the relation of 
Church and State and on religious liberty need not be 
reiterated at length. In the United States the separation 
of church and state is essentially sound and has been a very 
effective working arrangement. It has meant on the one 
hand the inhibiting of the state from enforcement or in- 
fringement of religious worship, and on the other the denial 
of a favored position or public support for any sect. 

The question should be raised, however, as to whether 
the churches as a whole and our Baptist constituency in 
particular have ever faced all the considerations involved 
in the relation between the church and the state. Christ 
is the Lord of all life and the Christianity which would 
deny any area to His sovereignty is unworthy of His name 
and claims. How this universal Lordship may be ade- 
quately represented and furthered with necessary regard 
for the separation principle and avoidance of sectarian 
interference, and furthermore with consideration for mi- 
nority groups, is the crucial core of this age-long problem 
which must be faced by American Christianity. 


Note.—EZere follows a general discussion of the 
separation principle and its implication that Chris- 
tian attitudes would be the determining ones by the 
State, at least in matters of basic morality. The Re- 
port then proceeds to a discussion of the issue of the 
Christian conscience and participation in war—Ep. 


An issue has now arisen because of the increasing reali- 
zation that to be a Christian may have social implications 
which go beyond what has been easily and naturally recog- 
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nized by the State. An increasing number of Christians 
find it a matter of Christian conscience to refuse to partici- 
pate in or to sanction any war. That this is the only im- 
plication of Christianity on this question which commends 
itself to Christian consciences is not claimed; but there is 
such a considerable group who hold this conviction, that 
“conscience” in their case cannot be dismissed as indi- 
vidualistie aberration without a denial of the essential 
tenet of Christianity of an indubitable witness within man 
of the voice of God whom he must obey rather than men. 

Whether a large constituency such as ours does pre- 
ponderately accept the particular implication of Christian 


__ conscience which leads this group to renounce war is not 


the issue here. The denomination must effectively cham- 
pion the basis on which they take that position. Refusal or 
neglect to do this will be a betrayal of the heritage of our 
Baptist and Anabaptist forefathers and of the claims of 
our Lord to the spiritual sovereignty of all life. 

In accordance with the general implications of our Bap- 
tist heritage and in view of the obligations and opportuni- 
ties of the present social situation, we recommend that: 

(1) Our denomination affirm-the rights of conscience 
and take steps to champion them wherever they are denied 
in relation to participation in war or on any other question. 

(2) Where religious liberty is specifically denied any- 
where in the world, our denomination voice its protest on 
behalf of all as well as of our own brethren, after clear 
ascertaining of the facts and with due regard for the deli- 
cacy of international relations. 

(8) That as a corollary of our Baptist principle of soul 
liberty and in keeping with our true American tradition of 
freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage and freedom of 
press, the denomination actively champion the civil liber- 
ties of all groups and individuals in our country. 


Norz.—RHere follows a statement of reasons for 
the urgency of the third recommendation in view of 
current repressive measures.—ED. 


(4) That the Northern Baptist Convention be heard 
from officially whenever a denial of civil liberties comes to 
its notice, making it clear that it is championing the con- 
stitutional rights and not the views involved, that our 
declaration be timely and effective, and thus make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the preservation of American 
democracy. This will attest to the world that there is some- 
thing socially contemporary and vital in being a Baptist. 
To be a Baptist is to be a champion of complete religious 
and civil liberty for all men alike. 

-(5) That the committees on the observance of the 
Tercentenary of Roger Williams be instructed to make 
their major emphasis the implications of our Baptist prin- 
ciples for religious and civil liberties today. 


II. InrERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


One of the most heartening signs of the times is the 
growing aspiration for peace and good-will among men 
and the desire to remove the causes of international con- 
flict. The number of those who are anxious to be peace- 
makers increases steadily. In many lands there is a rising 
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tide of peace sentiment. There is also a corresponding con- 
viction as to the sinfulness and the utter futility of war. 

Within recent years numerous church bodies have con- 
demned war as un-Christian. It fatally substitutes armed 
force for Christ’s law of love; involves the slaughter of 
one’s fellows; destroys property and many of the highest 
values in life; is usually supported by false propaganda; 
and breeds atrocious hatreds and suspicions between na- 
tions. At the same time men are coming, even though 
slowly, to realize that the highest physical, economic, 
moral, intellectual and spiritual progress may be achieved 
through brotherhood and not through hatred and carnage; 
that highest loyalty to one’s own country is not incom- 
patible with love for all mankind, regardless of nationality 
or race. It is clear that the vast majority of the peoples 
of the earth are against war if left to themselves without 
the influence of propaganda. For these favorable signs we 
may be deeply grateful and take courage in the war against 
war. Although war frequently seems imminent, it is not 
inevitable if men of good-will assert themselves and labor 
for the removal of causes of misunderstanding and strife. 

It is futile to declare, however emphatically and ear- 
nestly, that the denomination believes in peace, and to 
suggest an ideal course of action, without providing ma- 
chinery to that end. With the proper organization we 
recommend lines of definite social action as follows: 

(1) National political action. Problems are constantly 
arising in our own national life which call for immediate 
action. The Convention, in union with other Christian 
forces, should take appropriate measures, sometimes in 
anticipation of the event, to oppose war-like tendencies of 
the government or of certain powerful national groups, and 
to support and encourage movements looking toward 
peace. Among such movements are all efforts made both 
here and abroad to reduce armament; the all-important 
question of taking the profit out of war and the rigid con- 
trol of the munitions industry; the question of compulsory 
military service as a qualification for citizenship, and of 
compulsory military training in schools and colleges, both 
of which create a war psychology; the question of our rela- 
tionship to, or our entry into the League of Nations and 
the World Court, the vital issue of our foreign policy, such 
as the present dangerous and costly attitude toward Japan 
and the Far East. The denomination should be heard from 
on these national issues, nor should we fail to express our 
satisfaction at any efforts made by our government or 
statesmen in the interest of international friendship. 

(2) That in cooperation with other bodies, such as the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
full influence of the Northern Baptist Convention and its 
constituency be thrown in support of efforts for interna- 
tional peace. It is the duty of all Christian organizations 
everywhere, to take a bold and positive stand against war, 
which we regard as one of the worst enemies of our civiliza- 
tion. Every effort should be made to induce the United 
States Government to limit Army and Navy preparations 
to the requirements for actual defense, and to agree to 
large reductions in armaments. 

(Continued on page $78) 
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WOMEN - OVER THE - SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Returning to Japan 


In order to fill an emergency in 
the missionary staff, Miss Anna- 
belle Pawley is returning to Japan, 
after an extended furlough. For 
more than twelve years she served 
at the Hinomoto Girls’ School in 
Himeji, the Girls’ School in Sendai, 
as successor to Miss Converse as 
principal of the Mary L. Colby 
School in Yokohama, and at the 
Woman’s Bible School in Osaka. For 
the past two years she has been ren- 
dering fine publicity and literary 
service at Baptist headquarters in 
New York. The Woman’s Board is 
grateful that the way has opened 
for Miss Pawley to return to Japan 
to take up again the missionary 
work for which she is so ably fitted 
by preparation, experience and 
devotion. She plans to sail on the 
S.S. President Grant on August 17 
from Seattle. 


Endowment Funds in East 
China 

Government opposition to 
Christian schools is passing. The 
appreciation by the people of our 
educational work is evidenced by 
the growing number of applicants 
for entrance examinations and 
enrolment of students, and success- 
ful campaigns for the support of 
the institutions. All schools have 
started to accumulate small endow- 
ment funds. The Hangchow Union 
Girls’ School was exceptional in 
raising a fund of $22,500 within 
six months in 1934. Other schools 
have raised funds for property 
purposes. The School of Mother- 
craft in Huchow is attracting 
students from all over China. The 
religious atmosphere in our schools 
is very good. An aggressive religious 
education program is carried on. 
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Miss Annabelle Pawley 


The city churches have started 
young ‘people’s societies so that 
the students can come in to the 
church not only for worship on 
Sundays but also for fellowship and 
practical service. Voluntary Bible 
classes and voluntary attendance 
at religious meetings have proved 
to be satisfactory and successful.— 
T. C. Bau, Secretary, Shanghai- 
Chekiang Convention. 


A Stiff Course for Women 
Students 


The Women’s Course at the 
Ramapatnam Theological Semi- 
nary includes Bible classes, health 
and hygiene, sewing, story telling, 
kindergarten methods, and prac- 
tical evangelism. In addition, the 
woman student must keep house, 
take care of children and husband, 
and attend many extra meetings 
which have a way of getting thrown 
in. You can easily see that she is 
not bothered as to what to do to 
put ‘in the time. I enjoy the class 
work, but the practice work is even 
more enjoyable. We have the 
women divided into three groups, 


and each group is responsible for a 
village. We go to each village each 
week and meet with the women 
there. Thus, the Seminary women 
are kept in contact with the village 
life during their three years here, 
and are also able to put into prac- 
tice the lessons they learn in class. 
The village women are helped and 
look forward to the weekly visits. 
—Florence Rowland, Ramapatnam, 
South India. 


Commencement in Ongole 


It is graduation day in the 
Training School. The two years’ 
course is finished. Public examina- 
tions are over. Our 40 seniors stand 
upon the threshold of a new ad- 
venture. The charge to the stu- 
dents is given by Miss Bullard, who 
has come ‘up from Kavali for the 
occasion. Certificates and special 
prizes are handed out by the head- 
mistress. Songs are sung and the 
exercises close with the pastor’s 
benediction. As we look at these 
girls, so eager to get into school 
work, we lift up a special prayer 
for them, that their enthusiasm 
and zeal may not lag in the days to 
come. In the villages where they 
are going there will be discourage- 
ments beyond our understanding; 
they must face temptations to 
dishonesty and to slipshod habits 
in daily living beyond our com- 
prehension.—Helen L. Bailey, On- 
gole, South India. 


A Hospital with a Heritage 


The statement that out of 41 
graduates from our school of 
nurses, all but one are baptized 
Christians seemed to surprise many 
people, especially those connected 
with other hospitals and nurses’ 
schools. The reason for their sur- 
prise is that they do not know our 
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heritage. More than 90 years ago 
this hospital was founded by a man 
of God and its service to the com- 
munity has been continued as a 
Christian institution—Wiule P. 
Harris, Hwa Mei Hospital, Ningpo, 
East China. 


Pilgrims to the Old Cows’ 
Home 


Our three Bible women, Srimoti 
Santimoi Singh, Srimoti. Budh- 
bari Stafford and Srimoti Hubudhi 
Das, have continued to do faithful 
work. They have been going to 
Hindu and Mohammedan homes in 
Gauhati. Every Friday they go to 
the Poltan Bazaar where a Nepali 
woman opens her home and they 
may have a class for children and a 
woman’s meeting. 

The sale of literature has not 
been large, but almost every day 
the women get a little money from 
the sale of Gospels and other books. 
On the big day of the Durga Pooja 
we had a stand on the corner of the 
old mission compound near the 
river and sold more than 140 Gos- 
pels in various languages and gave 
out hundreds of tracts. Six of the 
Durga images were carried past 
our corner down to the river. On 
the big day of the Gosala Mela, 
when hundreds of pilgrims pass 
along the Satribari road to pay 
their respects to the decrepit cows 
in the Old Cows’ Home at Gosala, 





the women had a stand at the 
Satribari gate and sold three dozen 
Gospels besides giving out tracts. 

On Sundays, when it is possible, 
we go to villages along the Palish- 
bari road. Last year we visited ev- 
ery village within 21 miles.—£. 
Ruth Paul, Satribari, Gauhati, 
Assam. 


749 Pairs of Eyeglasses 


Saya Banerjee and I attended 
the Assembly and Bible periods of 
our Mission School at Maubin. 
We gave talks to the children on 
Monday and Tuesday mornings. 
I was kept busy trying to fit people 


ie aad 





Teachers at the Middle English School, Tura, Assam 


the Karen Bible School Commencement, Burma 






with glasses. Many had been writ- 
ing to me for months asking me to 
bring glasses when I came. When I 
left 101 people had each received a 
pair of spectacles. Without the help 
of Saya Banerjee and Miss Lucas 
it would have been impossible 
for me to manage. Long tables 
were put together and the people 
were seated around these on 
benches. I was glad a White Cross 
box with a fair supply of glasses 
arrived two or three days before 
I left for Maubin. During the 
month of November I gave out 749 
pairs of glasses, thanks to friends 
and co-workers.—Cecelia L. John- 
son, Pyapon, Burma. 
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‘““The Crossroads of the Continents” 
By GERTRUDE S. DE CLERCQ 


BOUT 1400 miles southeast of 
New York lies a small island 
which the native Indians, found by 
Columbus when he landed there 
in 1493, called “Borinquen” and 
which is now listed in geographies 
as Puerto Rico. It is popularly 
known as the “Isle of Enchant- 
ment.” 

Throughout the centuries, ex- 
plorers, adventurers and traders, 
impelled by the motives of “Glory, 
Gold and God,” found their way 
to this “Crossroads” of the sea. In 
February of this year another 
group of explorers rediscovered this 
island in the Caribbean. The group 
was a delegation of representatives 
of denominations having mission- 
ary work in Puerto Rico. 

After a detour to Santo Do- 
mingo City, to visit the hospital, 
and the church and center build- 
ing under construction, the dele- 
gation returned to Puerto Rico 
and settled down to its task of re- 
viewing the evangelical work and 
considering plans for the future. 

On the morning of February 21, 
any interested observer might 
have seen four automobiles leave 
the Seminary faculty grounds at 
Rio Piedras, bound on a trip about 
the island. The cars rolled along 
over the famous roads of Puerto 
Rico, through Baptist territory to 
Ponce on the south shore, into the 
United Brethren and Methodist 
area to Arecibo on the north; down 
through the Presbyterian section, 
in the western end of the island, to 
Mayaguez; back along the south 


shore to Humacao, on the East, 
the center of the Congregational 
work and into the territory of the 
Christian Church on the North. 
Those who withstood, without 
serious results, the motion of the 


sea on the trip down from the 


States, had another opportunity 
to test their staying powers, as the 
cars rounded curve after curve in 
the hills of Puerto Rico. It is a 
scenic route to a certain extent 
wasted as the passengers hardly 
dare risk one eye without danger 
of losing hats and equilibrium. 
Stops at frequent intervals enabled 
the members of the delegation to 
visit schools, hospitals, health 
units, Christian centers, churches 
and chapels. 

On Monday, February 25, the 
representatives of the mission 
boards and delegates from the 
churches and other agencies con- 
vened in the chapel of the Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, at Santurce, for 
a few days’ conference. Topics 
such as the church, the educa- 
tional work of the mission boards 
(including religious education), 
literature, cooperation and evan- 
gelical hospitals were freely dis- 
cussed. (A copy of the Findings of 
the conference may be obtained 
from the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) Promi- 
nent men and women representing 
various departments of the gov- 
ernment, who made the evening 
addresses, appealed to the evan- 
gelical churches to join with them 
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in the task of lifting the burdens 
of poverty, disease and ignorance. 
The conference put itself on record 
“as ready to cooperate in every 
legitimate and worth while cause 
for the welfare of the people.” 
When the sessions closed on 
Thursday noon and we had waved 
farewell to members of the dele- 
gation who sailed away toward 
home, we turned our thoughts to 
the Baptist work on the island. 
The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society has con- 
secrated missionaries, under its ap- 
pointment in seven churches. The 
esteem in which they are held is 
evidenced by the statements of 
church members. Of one it was 
said that the pastor and mission- 
ary had been chosen of God to 
work together in that particular 
church. Of another, that any pas- 
tor in Puerto Rico would be glad 
to have her in his church just for 


her testimony. 
There came requests, directly 
and indirectly, from _ several 


churches, for the appointment of 
missionaries which indicate that 
such service is in demand. One of 
these was from a young pastor 
whose church has an outreach into 
rural communities -of 20,000 
people. No one in his congregation 
can play the organ, so they are 
without music at the services! 
Anyone who heard the impas- 
sioned appeal for help for the 
“jibaro,” the country man, the 
“forgotten man,” could but feel a 
great desire to help the young 
Baptist minister by placing a mis- 
sionary on his field. We have the 
desire, but no funds to fulfill it! 
Another type of work of which 
Baptists may be justly proud is 
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that which is done at the Chris- 
tian Center in connection with 
the church at Puerta de Tierra, 
where we have two young women 
missionaries. Here great groups of 
children and young people are 
learning the Bible and other valua- 
ble lessons and how to apply them 
for the betterment of their own 
lives. I wonder how many of Mis- 
SIONS’ readers can recite the eighth 
Psalm. The kindergarten and first 
grade children in the Center did it 
heartily and without hesitation! 
The people of Puerto Rico are 
eager to hear the gospel. Every- 
where there are more people than 
there are places to sit. On every 
hand came the request for chairs 
and more chairs for the children, 


many of whom are now sitting on 
low tables, boxes, and floors. The 
polilla or white ant is destructive 
to the furniture in Puerto Rico. 
One missionary, in displaying the 
chairs which were badly eaten by 
the ant, explained: “The chairs 
look like lepers!” We might adopt 
the slogan, “A chair for every 
child in Sunday school!” 

On one Sunday I saw the fine, 
well-graded Sunday school at the 
Rio Piedras Church with almost 
500 present. Miss Laura Fish, the 


missionary, is the only appointee 
of our Woman’s Society from the 
States in active service in Puerto 
Rico. Members of the church con- 
tributed the money and erected a 
greatly needed Sunday school 
building. Another Sunday was 
spent at Cayey, in the hills, where 
we were entertained in Miss Ester 
Palacios’ comfortable home. We 
had the pleasure of attending 
morning Sunday school and a 
woman’s meeting in the afternoon. 
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were able to give thanks to God 
for all the storms and stress and 
false doctrines of the past year, 
for it has strengthened our faith 
and made us know why we are 
Baptists.” On Sunday afternoon 
there were over 2,000 present for 
Sunday school. Because of the 
great crowd it was impossible to 
have it. So they organized in a 
parade and marched to the Plaza 
where a great public meeting was 
held. 
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The church at Cayey could ac- 
complish anything it set out to do 
with a group of women like that! 

It brought much pleasure to see 
again our beloved missionary, Miss 
Lydia Huber, and to be enter- 
tained in the attractive home of 
Miss Cecile Stevens. 

The Baptist Association, held at 
Juncos, was similar to a state con- 
vention. Great crowds attended 
and it was declared “one of the 
most glorious assemblies” ever 
held. One young man said, “We 





Top: The women’s 

meeting held in Cayey, 

Puerto Rico. Miss de 

Clercq is standing in 

the center of the first 
row 





Left: The Vacation 
Bible School at Caguas, 
Puerto Rica 


We, as Baptists, are doing the 
right type of work in the island as 
the church is the great evangeliz- 
ing agency through which the 
people of the island will be brought 
to Christ. But we are doing too 
little of it! In Puerto Rico today 
there are about 60,000 evangelical 
church members, with a much 
larger number of sympathizers. 
We want to do our part, with our 
prayers, contributions, and work- 
ers to increase this number by 
many thousands. Thus will the 
Puerto Rican people have life and 
have it abundantly. 
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The Influence of Missionary 
Education 


The Northern Baptist News Let- 
ter recently paid tribute to the 
Long Island Baptist churches be- 
cause they had already equaled or 
exceeded the missionary contribu- 
tions of a year ago. Women from 
these churches were invited to 
tell what they had done to make 
possible such an announcement a 
month before the denominational 
year ends, and in most cases it was 
found that the answer lay in care- 
ful and systematic missionary edu- 
cation throughout the year. 


Three Significant Books 


Between Two Centuries, by 
Dana M. A .savucu, centennial 
volume to recognize 100 years of 
missions in South China, South 
India, Bengal-Orissa and Assam. 
This book does what its title indi- 
cates, i.e., deals with the fascinat- 
ing beginnings of Baptist mission- 
ary work in these four countries 
and gives striking characteriza- 
tions of life 100 years ago and 
now. It presents the development 
of our missionary work and then 
faces the future in a careful esti- 
mate of the factors involved as we 
look toward the work of a second 
century. 


Youth Unafraid, by ANNA 
Canapa Swain. A book designed 
for young people. It deals with 
a century of Christian adventure 
in our four centennial missionary 
countries. It contains fascinating 
biographical studies of three pio- 
neers in each of the four countries 
and sets forth the importance of 





youth’s contribution to the entire 
work of the denomination in the 
Orient. The book is a serious chal- 
lenge to fresh pioneer adventure 
on the part of our young people. 

At the close of the four chap- 
ters on the four centennial coun- 
tries there is a missionary lineage 
which shows how the children of 
the pioneer missionaries them- 
selves became missionaries and 
thus the missionary lineage con- 
tinued for several generations. 
These charts present a forceful 
illustration of the continuity of 
missionary service within mission- 
ary famiiles. 


They Came Seeking, by Cor 
Hayne. Adventures in Christian 
Action on Home Mission Fields. 
This book is reeommended as sup- 
plementary reading for the study 
of Pioneering Today in Home Mis- 
sions. The author made a special 
trip to Cuba to secure materials 
for this book. Included in the 
book is “The Spirit of the Pioneer” 
by G. Clifford Cress, who gave his 
famous address across the country 
in the trek of the covered wagon. 


New Pamphlet Materials 


National Missionary Reading 
Contests for 1935-36, is now avail- 
able. It presents carefully selected 
graded lists of valuable books. 

Graded Missionary Materials 
for Teachers and Leaders in 
Church Schools is also available. 
It presents a wide range of mate- 
rials on hand-work, story telling 
and visualization which no Sun- 
day school leader should be with- 
out. 


Missionary Education Materi- 
als for All Baptist Young People 
appears again in a 1935-36 edition 
because of the popularity of this 
pamphlet issued for the first time 
last year. This assembles all of the 
materials for missionary education 
designed to aid young people’s 
classes and groups in their pro- 
grams for the coming year. 

Mission Study Material is a 
four-page supplemental folder 
which has assembled the best 
known texts and reference mate- 
rials on Stewardship, Temperance, 
Peace, Biography, World Rela- 
tions, etc. 

All these pamphlets are free. 


Mission Study Classes at the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


The Program Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has 
made provision for four mission 
study class periods—two on Home 
Missions and two on Foreign Mis- 
sions. The early morning hours of 
June 21, 22, 24 and 25 are allotted. 
Rev. Dana M. Albaugh, Associate 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Society, will present his book, Be- 
tween Two Centuries. Dr. C. S. 
Detweiler, Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society, will present the 
Home Mission subject, Pioneering 
Today in Home Missions. 


School of World Friendship 


The First Baptist Church of 
Ithaca, N. Y., has recently closed 
its fifth annual session of the 
School of World Friendship or 
School of Missions. Classes were 
held for women’s and men’s groups 
and young people’s groups. A chil- 
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dren’s class was also held during 
the morning preaching service on 
Sundays. The average attendance 
this year for the six periods was 
89, women and young people run- 
ning very closely for the lead. 

The school was organized under 
the deanship of Rev. John D. W. 
Fetter, Baptist Student Pastor 
for Cornell University and Ithaca 
College. The men’s and women’s 
classes made as thorough a study 
of Japan as could be made in so 
limited a period. The young peo- 
ple chose as their discussion the 
general theme, “Propaganda,” not 
only as related to missions, but to 
other world movements affecting 
the Christian cause. 

Each Sunday evening the class 
period was followed by an assem- 
bly period to which the public was 
invited, so the influence of the 
school reached farther than the 
classes. These periods were ad- 
dressed by outstanding mission- 
aries who brought live messages. 
One young man was led to con- 
sider the foreign field for his life 
work. The last of the assembly 
hours was given over to the World 
Wide Guild, which presented a 
missionary drama, “Two Masters.” 
The entire school was a highly suc- 


cessful educational and missionary 
effort. 


School of Missions 


The School of Missions has been 
a regular feature of the yearly pro- 
gram at the Temple Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for a number of 
years. Report of their most recent 
school is more enthusiastic than 
ever. The average attendance, 600 
in all groups, was larger than for 
many years. The school was spon- 
sored by the Missionary Commit- 
tee of the church who received 
hearty cooperation and interest 
from all groups and classes. 

The pastor, Dr. Herbert S. John- 
son, rendered a valuable service in 
presenting the study book, World 
Tides in the Far East, each 
Wednesday evening. There were 
also challenging messages and the 
evening hour held a high spiritual 
note throughout. Two special fea- 
tures were the young people’s en- 
tertainment of a group of college 
Japanese at a special party and 
the Japanese tea for the primary 
and junior departments at the 
close of their Sunday morning ses- 
sions. Devotional periods were a 
new feature, and helped to put the 
school on a high spiritual basis. 
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Counsellor Degree 

On March 8, 1935, Charles L. 
Burdon, Jr., was initiated into the 
Counsellor degree of the Royal 
Ambassadors, the first boy to re- 
ceive the degree in the State of 
Rhode Island. Ceremonies were 
held at Calvary Baptist Church. 
Participants included Rev. Earl 
H. Tomlin, pastor of the church; 
Deacon Earl C. Sparks, Deacon 
George W. Jones, Harold L. 
Brown, leader of the Royal Am- 


bassadors; Charles L. Burdon, Sr., 
Ernest H. Harrall, Homer T. 
Noyes, Charles E. Walmsley, 
Frank W. Skoog and Dr. Harold 
C. Johnson. 


Interest Is Growing! 


During a three months’ trip 
early in 1935, Field Secretary 
Floyd L. Carr discovered a definite 
increase in interest in the Royal 
Ambassador movement. Women 
in missionary leadership are stress- 
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ing the importance of this work. 
Directors of. Christian Education 
are showing a most sympathetic 
attitude. Pastors are more con- 
scious of the need of missionary 
cultivation for the men of tomor- 
row than ever before. Correspond- 
ence at missionary education 
headquarters also bears witness to 
this quickened interest. 


New R. A. Chapters 


CHAPTER CHURCH PLACB 
Grenfell United Mars Hill, Maine 

L. W. Cronkhite _ First Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
Paton Baptist Codell, Kan. 

Roger Wickstrand First Red Wing, Minn 


David Livingstone Farmingdale Farmingdale, 8. D. 


David Livingstone Goodar 8. Branch, Mich 
Judson First Downs, Kan. 
Paton Meridian Ave. Wichita, Kan. 
Joseph M. Smith Emmanuel Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Judson C. King Pawtuxet Pawtuxet, R. I. 
John C. Stam First Mexico, Maine 
Keith-Falconer Marcy Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marcus Whitman First Lorain, Ohio 
Paton Mt. Pleasant Mt. Pleasant, Kan. 
Bentley First W. Gardiner, Maine 
Marcus Whitman First Whitman, Mass. 


David Livingstone Community Padroni, Colo. 


New Books for Boys 
The new National Missionary 
Reading Contests folder contains 
the following list of new books 
which will be of special interest to 
Royal Ambassadors: 


Between Two Centuries—Dana 
M. ALBAUGH 

Youth Unafraid—Anna C. Swan 

Christian Youth in Action—F. W. 
HERRIOTT 

Lupita: A Story of Mexico—At- 
BERTO REMBAO 

The Flying Boat—Robssrt N. Mc- 
LEAN 

Latin American Backgrounds— 
Wrinirrep HUuLBERT 

Builders of a New World—Com- 
piled 

Queer Person—Rautrxu Hussarp 

Boys’ Life of Robert E. Lee— 
Stanury F. Horn 

Boys’ Stories of Great Men— 
Esme E. EcerME£rEr 

Around the Camp Fire—Mar- 
GARET W. Eccleston 

Deeds of Daring—ArcuEr Wat- 
LACE 

The Beechblock Circus—Rosert 
Sparks WALKER 
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Initiation Service, Warren Avenue Church, Campello, Mass. 


Thank God I can rejoice 

In human things—the multitude’s 
glad voice, 

The street’s warm surge beneath the 
city light, 

The rush of hurrying faces on my sight, 

The million-celled emotion in the press 

That would their human fellowship 
confess. 

Thank Thee because I may my 
brother feed, 

That Thou hast opened me unto his 
need, 

Kept me from being callous, cold and 
blind, 

Taught me the melody of being kind. 

Thus, for my own and for my brother’s 
sake 

Thank Thee I am awake! 

—Angela Morgan 


Is the gateway of your heart 
open to all these things mentioned 
in the above lines? May the dear 
Lord keep us all awake! 

Here is some additional informa- 
tion about programs. The Junior 
programs on Youth Unafraid and 
The Flying Boat will be prepared 
by Pearl Barnes Smith, State 
Secretary for Indiana, and entitled 


The House of Dreams. The Teen-' 


Age Program on Latin American 
Backgrounds will be done by 
Evelyn Andrews and printed under 
the same cover as Mrs Swain’s. 
The title of the Andrews program 
is Behind the Patio Gate, and of the 
Swain program Valiant Dreamers. 
Supplementary material in free 
packet form is available, Then and 
Now for the foreign theme and 
Neighbors in Latin America for the 
home theme. A program for Ocean 
to Ocean is free to those who pur- 
chase the book, which is 30¢. 

See May Missions for informa- 
tion about Guild Day at Colorado 
Springs, June 19th. Here is one 
important change. Instead of our 
usual formal banquet we have a 
thrilling adventure in store. We 
are to go to the Garden of the 
Gods for our supper where there is 
seating capacity for more than 
500, where speeches can be heard 
with no difficulty, and at the time 
of the full moon. Could anything be 
lovelier? Yes, just the one thing 
that will make us all happy. Ataloa 
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is to be there to sing for us in that 
beautiful bit of God’s great out- 
of-doors. The price had to be 
changed, too, but only 20¢. So, 
please send $1.20 with each in- 
dividual reservation which will 
cover registration fee, supper, and 
transportation both ways. Hoping 
to see loads of you in Colorado 
Springs, I am, 


Bey eo 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


A Model Guild Meeting 


—May be led by anybody. 

—Should be participated in by 
everybody. 

—Must be monopolized by no- 
body. 

—Is where everybody is somebody. 


A Picnic in Iowa 


Out where the corn grows tall 
and the girls grow happy is a 
peppy Guild Chapter in Russell, 
Iowa. For three years this Chapter 
has met every two weeks except 
July and August. Naturally the 
personnel changes, but not the 
spirit and vision of members and 
counsellors. Steadfastness is a great 
asset in Guild work. 


Guild Tithers 


The Senior Guild Chapter in 
Olean, N. Y., considered at the 
February meeting a special mes- 
sage on tithing. Miss Gladys 
Reynolds, a former Guild girl, 
presented tithing as the Chris- 
tian’s privilege and joy. Informal 
discussion followed, and _ several 
testified to the blessing received 
from the giving of a tenth or more. 
A tithe’s pledge was passed and 16 
members signed it, four of whom 
were beginners. One Guild girl 
signed the pledge and set aside her 
tenth for the first time. She had 
never before felt she could afford 
it, because of needy loved ones. 
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God immediately blessed her by 
providing work for a member of 
the family. She is praising the Lord 
for this demonstration of His love. 

Preceding Miss Reynolds’ talk, 
eight girls, robed in white, were 
initiated in a very sacred candle- 
light service. Some White Cross 
work was done and the evening 
ended with a buffet lunch. 


Ohio’s 16th Guild Convention 


Isn’t that a record to be proud 
of? This year Alma Mater had to 
miss this “best ever” convention. 
It was held in the First Church, 
Toledo. The theme was “Make me 
lovely,” the verse “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me,” and the 
hymn, “God who touchest earth 
with beauty, make me lovely too.” 
State Secretary Ethel McDanel 
and her able co-partner, Lora Lane, 
planned and carried out a varied 
and peppy program, but with a 
strong spiritual emphasis. Helen 
Crissman Thompson led the de- 
votional periods. There was a 
glorious banquet at the Woman’s 
Club Saturday night, and an im- 
pressive consecration service Sun- 
day morning. Ohio has contributed 
a rich quota of missionaries and 
leaders to our denomination from 
Guild ranks, Guild vision and 
Guild devotion. 


A Rally in the Country 


The big city rallies are inspiring, 
but so are hosts of others held in 
smaller places. An enthusiastic re- 
port comes from Westport, N. Y., 
which has just had its 3rd annual 
association rally. It was a week- 
end party with 61 present, 10 of 
whom were brought from Indian 
Lake by their pastor, Rev. E. 
Beebe. They were so inspired that 
they went home to organize a 
chapter. Mrs. Gammons, E. Jew 
York secretary, and Dr. Degenring 
of India were special guests. There 
was a lovely banquet, closing with 
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a candlelight service. Many of 
these fine girls are going to colleges 
and normal schools preparing for 

. who knows what type of use- 
ful lives? 


Good News from Utah 


I have a lovely class of girls, 13 
to 15 years old, bright and ready to 
do anything to make themselves 
the best W. W. G. girls possible. 
They held their initiation cere- 
mony at the Sunday night church 
service, and they also had a beauti- 
ful impressive Vesper Service, in 
which all took part, closing with 
the Lord’s Prayer symbolized by 
candles. We have sent our Guild 


_ Rays Gift of $9.00. The girls gave 


a dinner prepared and served by 
themselves and also had a candy 
sale. They are subscribing for one 
more Missions to be _ passed 
around. We are having our mission 
studies, foreign and home, and are 
enjoying Our Missionary Heroines. 
—From Magna, Utah. 


An Initiation Service 


Nine girls from the Warren Ave. 
Church, Campello, Mass., were 
initiated by and into the Harding 
Guild. As you see them in the fore- 
ground of the picture, do you not 





Rhode Island Guild House Party 
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think they will make peppy Guild- 
ers? They are already interested 
in White Cross work and regular 
mission study programs at their 
meetings. Which one do you pick 
for the next president? 


Buffalo’s Unique Tour 


With a resourceful secretary 
like Alice Ryder, Buffalo Associa- 
tion records no slumber parties. 
The spring rally recently held in 
Delaware Avenue Church, with 
200 present, took the form of an 
International Tour. Seven class- 
rooms were transformed by means 
of decorations, curios, girls in cos- 
tume, into the following: Japanese 
Fantasy-Doll Festival set up by 
Helen Wilson, who brought the 
dolls from Japan; Sunny Italy, 
Chinatown, By the Ganges, in 
charge of a Methodist missionary 
from India who had ten girls in 
costume explaining different types, 
a Friend of the White Man, Isles 
of the Sea, and Gypsy Melody. 
Each guest was given a ticket with 
coupons for each country. Four 
sight-seeing parties started at ten- 
minute intervals, each in charge of 
a guide. After the tour was over 
there was an assembly with de- 
votional service and check-up on 
pledges for the Guild Rays Gift. 
Buffalo’s quota is $1,000 and there 
is every prospect that it will be 
reached. Of course refreshments 
came next. This evening’s program 
was in place of the usual banquet, 
and it was a marvelous exhibit, 
full of inspiration and information. 


Three Rallies in Connecticut 


Instead of one big state rally in 
March, Connecticut staged three, 
in Norwich, Bridgeport and Bris- 
tol, with over $00 girls in attend- 
ance. The new Guild secretary, 
Helen Barnun, is proving her right 
to her office by constructive pro- 
motional work. Each of these 
rallies began early Saturday after- 
noon with a varied program, in- 


cluding one period on Guild meth- 
ods, a missionary address, some 
diversion before the banquet, and a 
closing candlelight service. New 
chapters have been organized, 
new association secretaries ap- 
pointed, and Connecticut is cer- 
tainly Guild-conscious. One lovely 
feature of the Bristol rally was the 
presentation to Miss Edith Wing, 
who had been Guild secretary for 
nine years, of a friendship pin and a 
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gift of money from Guild girls all 


over the State who had grown to 


love her through the years. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


A beautiful and impressive Ves- 
per Service by the Guilds of Cal- 
vary Church was centered around 
the Christmas story and included a 
Candlelight Service and a new fea- 
ture—a gift to the church which 
was accepted by the Pastor. 

















Children’s World Crusade 

















Visako Sato of Japan 


God’s Children 


God’s children speak in different 
tongues, 

With different things to say, 

And different tasks and different toys, 

And many a different way; 

And some are dark and some are fair, 

And some are scarcely known; 

But each is kin to, all the rest, 

And each the Father’s own. 

Touch hands around the rolling world, 

Call clear from sea to sea, 

That brothers, sisters are we all 

In God’s great family. 


From Songs and Plays for Children, 
by Danielson and Conant 


C. W. C. Cooperating with 
Public Schools 


It is a gratification to missionary 
leaders to have within easy reach 
today text books, pictures, cut- 
outs and reading books of high 
grade on almost all lands. And it is 
equally gratifying to know that 
because of the publicity given this 
teaching material through our 
C. W. C. volunteer state and as- 
sociation secretaries, our Baptist 
boys and girls are using this mate- 
rial with most satisfactory results. 

Another blessing is the enlist- 
ment of trained workers in increas- 
ing numbers each year who are 
giving themselves to the missionary 
education of our children. One 
school teacher in Providence, R. I., 
has used Rainbow Bridge in her 
Crusader meetings with so much 
interest that she has taken it into 
her public school curriculum as 
well. She also dramatized one of 
the stories to be used in the C. W. C. 
Day Rally. A teacher in Buffalo 
asked for the stereopticon lecture 
on the Children of Japan for her 
two kindergarten classes and for 
one of the upper grades in her 
school. The Public Library in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Museum 
of Natural Science in Buffalo, N. Y., 
have given the best kind of co- 
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Crusaders of Guantanamo, Cuba 


operation in their lines. These ex- 
periences could be multiplied many 
times. 

And now what of the C. W. C. 
reciprocal cooperation? Many of 
our boys and girls have taken 
items of interest and fact from 
Crusader meetings to school. Our 
picture sheets, picture maps, and 
patterns have been loaned to the 
school teachers. Coins and stamps 
have been shown, and Kobe San 
this year has extended her itinerary 
to more than one school. At the 
C. W. C. Day Rally in Schenectady, 
N. Y., one of the features on the 
program was a Marionette play, 
“O Shining Mountain.” 

All this coming together of the 
various workers with children gives 
promise of a better day for our 
children. 


han, L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Save 20 Cents More 


Since the last issue of Missions 
came out, a change has been made 
in the banquet plans for Guild and 
Crusade Day. We are to have a 
supper in the Garden of the Gods 
where there is ample seating ca- 
pacity and loud speakers, charm, 
natural beauty and moonlight. 


Everyone will want to see the: 


Garden of the Gods, and under no 
circumstances could it be more in- 
spiring than with Guilders and 
Crusaders in their customary beau- 
tiful service. Tickets include trans- 
portation as well as supper and are 
$1.20 instead of $1.00. 


A New Play 


We are happy to announce a 
simple play entitled “Children of 
Every Land,” price 5¢, for use in 
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rallies, conventions and children’s 
meetings. Eleven children are 
needed, only one rehearsal is neces- 
sary, and no stage setting except 
the flags of the nations and U. S. 
and Christian flags. Costumes are 
required for one representative boy 
or girl, for China, Japan, India and 
Mexico, and a simple cape or tunic 
with a cross on it for the Crusaders 
with the Bible. Copies of the play 
may be ordered from Miss Mary 
Noble, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Japan Comes to Ohio 


In GRANVILLE: 


Our year of Japanese study is 
drawing to a close, and we have 
had such a happy time in our 
Junior Department. Yesterday we 
had the crowning event of the year 
in a doll tea party to which our 
Junior girls invited their mothers 
and a few friends. About 50 guests 
came. The alcove of our social hall 
was gay with lanterns, and our lit- 
tle Japanese doll shelves (which 
we had fixed earlier in the year) 
held the central position. Back of 





Buffalo, N. Y., Rally, where “Children of Every Land” was given 
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the shelves, and above, filling a 
window space, was a lovely water 
color of Japanese children at play 
under cherry trees in bloom. In 
other parts of the room we dis- 
played handwork of our different 
classes. 

About 25 dolls attended the 
party, and they duly registered in 
a little book with a big doll painted 
on the cover, then took their places 
on the tables on either side of the 
doll shelves. There were dolls from 
China, India, France, the Philip- 
pines, an American Indian, two 
dolls 80 years old, and many 
others; the best of all were “‘Spring”’ 
and “Peace” from the doll family 
of Mrs. Kato, whose husband is on 
the Denison faculty. 

The little girls served tea to the 
guests. The cookies, of course, 
were copied from the true Japa- 
nese doll parties, being flower- 
shaped and pink. Each guest had a 
tiny pot of bright flowers made 
with marshmallows, gumdrops, 
crépe paper and wire! 

Soon we’ll turn our faces toward 
Mexico. We have 36 boys and 
girls in five classes, all taught by 
college students. Two of the boys’ 
classes have the captains of the 
football and basket ball teams as 
their teachers, and do they enjoy 
it! Our mission projects come at 
our class parties, which are fre- 





Doll Festival at the First Church, 
Granville, Ohio 


quent. I call them my “bridge” 
parties—bridging the space be- 
tween the church of today and the 
church of tomorrow! 


In CINCINNATI 


We have a wonderful Crusader 
Company in Ninth Street Church, 
Cincinnati. This is our third year. 
We are studying Japan this year 
and we are very proud of the hand- 
work the children are doing and 
the insight they are getting from 
their study of Japan. At our prayer 
service two weeks ago, we pre- 
sented about 50 children in a Cru- 
sader program. We had the Fuji- 
yama Mountain in the distance, 
the floor covered with Japanese 





Crusaders of Thomaston, Maine 
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mats, the doll festival, the god 
shelf, the Japanese tea table, little 
Japanese programs, a black lac- 
quered screen with the twelve 
months of the year in symbolic 
paintings, Japanese flowers, and 
posters. Everything had been made 
by the Crusaders. 


A Japanese Girl’s Letter 


Visako Sato, who was once a 
little girl in a Zenrin Kindergarten 
and in Miss Jessie Wilkinson’s 
Sunday school class, wrote the 
following letter to Miss Wilkinson, 
which will be interesting to us who 
have become so interested this 
year in our Japanese friends. 
Visako Sato’s picture is reproduced 
on page 372. 


My dear Miss Wilkinson: 

I offer hearty gratitude for your 
presentation to me. I held in my arms 
your letter and felt yearn to ancient. 

Pardon me for neglecting to com- 
munication you. I was married about 
eight months ago. And very happy 
now. 

I am very poor in English, therefore 
I cannot state half of what I want to 
write you. 

I pray your good health, 
Visako Sato. 


Japanese Crusaders in Wyoming 


In the First Church, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., we have enrolled a new 
Crusader Company of Japanese 
girls. Having a Chapter of Guild 
girls there made the younger sis- 
ters eager for a similar organiza- 
tion. We shall be -watching for 
Heralds and Jewels soon. 


A Correction 


In April we gave Miss Cecelia 
Johnson’s address as Pyapon, 
South India. It should be Pyapon, 
Burma. 


Maine Crusaders 


This has been a busy winter for 
the 23 Crusaders in the picture of 
Thomaston, Me., and the 12 
others whom you do not see. Mrs. 
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Kilborn writes that they have 
worked hard and enjoyed it all. 
Among the things they have made 
are a Japanese house and furnish- 
ings, cherry trees, Japanese flag, 
the picture map (made into a 
lovely screen) and a dozen stand- 
up dolls dressed in boys’ and girls’ 
costumes. A box was sent to the 
Chung Mei Home. On March 31st 
they had charge of the Sunday 
evening missionary service. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


American Baptist Foreicn 
Mission Society 

The 12lst annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the states of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
York, will be held in the City Audi- 
torium, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
June 25, 1935, at 9:15 a.m. to act 





upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting.— 
D.M. Albaugh, Recording Secretary. 


Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist 
Home Mission Society 

The 56th annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., June 20-25, 1935, 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Some changes in the society’s by-laws 
will be recommended. Election of offi- 
cers and board members will take place 
Tuesday, June 25.—Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN Baptist PuBLIcATION 
Society 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Baptist Publication Society will 

be held on Thursday, June 20, 1935, 
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at 2:00 p.m. and on succeeding days, 
in the City Auditorium, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in connection with the 
meetings of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, June 20 to 25. A meeting of 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety will be held in the Board Room 
of the Society’s building, 1708 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on Tues- 
day, July 23, 1935, at 1:30 o'clock 
(daylight-saving time), to consider 
and pass upon matters of business that 
may be brought before it—Owen C. 
Brown, Executive Secretary. 


It Will Meet in August 


The Chautauqua Institute of 
World Missions will meet at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., August 18-24. The 
themes will be Latin America, and 
Pioneering Today in Home Mis- 
sions. For information write to 
Mrs. F. C. Reynolds, 309 Wood- 
lawn Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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Missions announces a new prize contest, open to all PAID SUBSCRIBERS now on 
the subscription list or who become subscribers between now and July 31st. All you 
have to do is to write a short essay on any or all of the following three topics: 

1. Why I read Missions (Final date May 31st) 

2. What I like in Missions (Final date June 30th) 

3. What I would like in MIssIons (Final date July 31st) 








READ CAREFULLY THE CONDITIONS AS PUBLISHED IN 
MAY ISSUE, PAGE 293, AND APRIL ISSUE, PAGE 225 


Final Announcement ! 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


Would you like to win a cash prize of $10, or $5 or $2.50, or an 
important new book, or a year’s subscription to Missions? 


Here are the prizes: For the best essays on each of the three topics, a first prize of $10, 
a second prize of $5, a third prize of $2.50, a fourth and fifth prize of a new book, 
a sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth prize of a year’s subscription to Missions. | 
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What Would We Do Without 
the White Cross? 


Just what would we mission- 
aries have done in these trying 
times without the aid of White 
Cross coming to us regularly, often 
just as a request for clothing and 
other needed articles came in? As 
one on the receiving end of this 
great work I cannot find words 
sufficient to praise those who have 
helped us se faithfully. 

Last year a quilt was sent in one 
of the packages. I was so pleased 
I answered immediately, telling 
how much such articles were 
needed here where many of the 
families had insufficient bedding. 
The response was wonderful, 
about 12 more coming in. This 
year I put quilts on my request 
blank for White Cross needs, and 
we received about 75 warm hand- 
made ones. A mother who received 
one of these quilts told me she 
never went to bed without asking 
God to bless the hands that made 
it. Another woman told me that 
when she took a quilt home for 
her mother’s bed, and some cloth- 
ing for her own children, the 


grandmother sat down and cried, . 


she was so happy that someone 
was helping them. 

It would be almost impossible 
to carry on many of our various 
activities without the supplies 
that have been sent in through the 
White Cross. Last year I didn’t 
spend one cent for handwork 
materials for a large group of 
Junior girls in the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, and I was able to 
save out enough from the supplies 
sent in to run a part of our school 
without cost this year. 

Many mothers have told me 


that their children cannot come 
to Sunday school because they 
haven’t the clothes. Usually the 
White Cross boxes have solved 
these problems. One day just after 
I had given out a lot of clothing a 
visitor to our Sunday school re- 
marked that our children were all 
well dressed. I told her I could 
point out a number who were 
dressed from the boxes sent in by 
the women of the churches and 
the W. W. G. When our children 
were to be sent to the Baptist 
Fresh Air Camp last year there 
was a group who needed the camp 
life very much but did not have 
enough clothing for two weeks 
away from home. I was happy to 
be able to give out some very nice 
bloomers, dresses, and _ boys’ 
blouses to these children, thanks 
to the White Cross boxes. 

Many of our new babies have 
had nothing in the way of clothing 
to welcome them into the world 
except the layettes that some 
W. W. G. or woman’s society has 
sent in to us. At Christmas our 
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hearts would be broken seeing our 
children without even one present, 
if it were not for the White Cross, 
The church is unable to provide 
for as large a group as we have, 
and the gift the children get from 
the Sunday school is all the Christ- 
mas some of them have. 

The White Cross has helped me 
so much that I cannot imagine 
carrying on the work without its 
help, and I could write a book on 
the things that have happened 
when I was giving out clothing, 
quilts, and gifts, to say nothing of 
the using of the supplies sent in 
to us—Alma B. Clifford, Mission- 
ary to Spanish-speaking people in 
New York City. 


A Suggestion 


When your White Cross quota 
is filled and ready to go, don’t 
merely send it. Make a real event 
of its starting on its journey. Have 
a White Cross banquet to which 
the entire church is invited. Deco- 
rate the tables to represent the 
various fields to which the sup- 
plies are sent, with appropriate 
favors for each table. Have host- 
esses in costume of the countries 
represented, to add color to the 
occasion. 

For the after-dinner speeches 
you might have impersonations of 
the missionaries who will receive 
the supplies, each to tell of some 
of the needs that are met by the 
White Cross boxes. (Material for 
these speeches may be obtained 
from the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City.) 

Close with the dedication serv- 
ice that was given on this page in 
April. 

Ask the W. W. G. or some of the 
Sunday school classes to make the 
favors. Try to find women or older 
girls who are not interested in 
White Cross for the speakers and 
hostesses. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 355) 
Report of National Council of Northern 

Baptist Men 

9:40. “*A Piece of Social Action,” Rev. 
P. C. Wright, New York 

Report of Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board 

10:25. Report on Resolutions 

10:45. Report on Nominations 

11:00. ““Recreating the Personal Ex- 
perience of God,” Rev. C. C. Roddy, 
Portland, Me. 

11:30. Service of Worship. Leader: 
Rev. D. K. Barnwell, Summit, N. J. 


Afternoon: 

1:30. Song Service and Prayer 

1:45. Roger Williams Tercentenary: 
“Roger Williams, Prophet of To- 
morrow,” Prof. R. E. E. Harkness, 
Chester, Pa. 

Report of American Baptist Histori- 
cal Society 

2:30. Committee on Social Service 
2:45. Action on Report of Commission 
on Christian Social Action 

4:30. Adjournment 

5:30. Seminary Banquets 


Evening: American Home Night 
7:30. Song Service and Prayer 

7:45. “Recreating the American 
Home,” Rev. Julius Fischbach, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

8:05. Committee on American Home, 
Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, St. Paul, Minn. 
8:25. Dramatized Message on the 
Christian Home 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25 


Forenoon: 

8:00. Discussion Group—National 
Council of Northern Baptist men 
8:20. Mission Study Class. Subject: 
“Between Two Centuries.” Leader: 
Dana M. Albaugh, New York 

9:00. Song Service and Prayer 

9:15. Convention Business: Action on 
Resolutions, Election of Officers and 
Members of Boards of Managers, Co- 
ordination of Historical, Libraries and 
Societies 

10.40. Song 

10:45. Report on Federal Council 










11:00. Address by President Ivan Lee 
Holt, St. Louis, Mo. 

11:30. Service of Worship. Leader: 
Rev. H. H. Straton, Muncie, Ind. 
12:00. Adjournment 


Afternoon: 

1:30. Song Service and Prayer 

1:45. Reports of Committees: (1) Re- 
lations with General Baptists, (2) 
Exemption from Military Service of 
Baptist Conscientious Objectors, (3) 
Coordination of Baptist Bodies using 
Foreign Languages 

2:15. Unfinished Convention Business 
2:45. Foreign Mission Centenary Pro- 
gram: Four Tableaux featuring Assam, 
South India, Bengal-Orissa and South 
China 

3:45. Address: Mrs. Ida B. Wise 
Smith, President of W.C.T.U. 

4:15, Adjournment 
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Evening: 

7:30. Song Service and Prayer 

7:45. Introduction of President-elect 
8:00. Presentation New Missionaries 


8:30. Convention Communion Service 
by the First Baptist Church of Colo- 
rado Springs 

Final Adjournment 


Program approved by the General 
Council in Chicago, April 24, 1935. 


CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM: 

Rev. C. H. Heimsath, Chairman, Miss 
A. W. S. Brimson, Miss A. V. Duha, 
Rev. S. W. Powell, Rev. J. H. Skeen, 
Pres. W. G. Spencer, Rev. A. C. 
Thomas, Rev. N. L. Tibbetts, D. M. 
Albaugh, Secretary; Ex-orricio Mrm- 
BERS: Pres. A. A. Shaw, Dr. W. H. 
Bowler, Rev. M. A. Levy 
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BAPTISTS AND THE WORLD SITUATION 
(Continued from page 363) 


(3) International Christian cooperation. We should 
support the National Conference on War and Peace, in 
calling an International Religious Round Table charged 
with the responsibility of making an analysis of the causes 
of war; and of formulating a practical and constructive 
plan whereby the peoples of the world may express them- 
selves and work unitedly for the elimination of those causes 
and toward peace. In such a conference the Northern 
Baptist Convention should actively participate. 

(4) Denominational enlightenment and enlistment. A 
central denominational agency should be made responsible 
for maintaining effective contact with the churches, for 
educating and informing the entire constituency, and for 
securing an expression of opinion whenever the need for 
it becomes apparent. 

(5) The local church. A few definite lines of action that 
are practicable for the local church are here suggested: 
Peace sermons and prayer services on appropriate occa- 
sions. Church committees on international good-will. A poll 
of the members on the peace question and related matters. 
Literature dealing with the cause and cure of war. Dis- 
cussion groups and other educational processes. Recogni- 
tion of world brotherhood as a part of the Christian mes- 
sage. Cooperation with other groups in the community, 
both religious and secular, which are working for peace. 
Articles for the local newspapers. Communications to the 
President of the United States and to members of the 
National Senate and House of Representatives. Delegates 
to state and national meetings dealing with international 
relationships. 

(6) Right attitudes. Of fundamental importance is the 
matter of personal attitudes and the will to peace, which 
may be developed in multitudes of individuals through 
educational processes. Some of our own denominational 
agencies are doing much through their publications to de- 
velop such attitudes. 

(7) A denominational plebiscite: We recommend an ex- 
tensive plebiscite among Northern Baptists within the 
next few months, to be preceded by a period of study in 
the churches. In order to provide a period of education and 
to insure wide freedom in the expression of opinion in our 
constituency we recommend further that 

(1) A ballot for the expression of personal conviction on 
peace and war be prepared for distribution in the churches, 
with opportunity for choice between several forms. 

(2) Ministers be asked to preach on the Peace Issue on 
Armistice Sunday, November 10, 1935, and to lay before 
their people the different declarations offered on the ballot; 
that the ballots be distributed at that time to be taken 
home for careful consideration. 

(3) Between Armistice Sunday and Christmas Day an 
intensive study of peace be made in the various depart- 
ments of the church with special reference to the bearing 
of Christian principles on the several different declarations 
presented on the ballot. 

(4) On Christmas Sunday, or the next Sunday, the 
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cause of peace be again presented in a church service and 
the ballots be signed. 

Through such measures much can be done directly to 
minimize the threat of war and to promote the cause of 
peace. Ultimately the will of the people affects the policies 
of governments. 

We have the conviction also that permanent peace 
among the nations is dependent largely upon basic read- 
justments in the economic life of the world as well as in 
the individual nations. Effective work for peace must go 
hand-in-hand with efforts for a more Christian economic 
order, through which the economic pressure that often 
drives nations into conflict may be relieved. 


II. Economic anp InpustRIAL AFFAIRS 


The Northern Baptist Convention in 1934 adopted the 
following resolution: “We look forward to a more Christian 
social order. We stand for a cooperative commonwealth, 
based upon the Christian principle of the infinite worth of 
personality, in which such evils as unemployment, child- 
labor and the concentration of wealth will be eliminated 
by the subordination of the profit to the service motive 
throughout our entire industrial life.” 

The economic system which is here subjected to criticism 
has been financially beneficial to the church and its institu- 
tions. The accumulation of wealth beyond the require- 
ments of personal and family needs has permitted gifts for 
the operation and endowment of many religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions. Whatever objections 
may be raised to the operation of the system, these institu- 
tions must admit that they have been participants in and 
beneficiaries of the system. But the acceptance of benevo- 
lence must not be permitted to interfere with their primary 
concern for social justice. 

The conditions which exist today are a challenge to our 
moral judgment. On the one hand are an abundance of 
natural resources, efficient machinery, plenty of workers, 
reservoirs of idle money, and on the other hand great po- 
tential markets composed of undernourished, poorly 
housed, thinly clad people. As the economic system has 
been operated, it has failed to provide to great numbers 
of individuals opportunity to gain for themselves and their 
families adequate subsistence, much less the material basis 
for wholesome living. Fundamental changes must therefore 
take place if the needs of all people are to- be met. 


Note.—Here follows a discussion of the relations 
between production and distribution of goods, 
restoration of purchasing power, obstacles to Chris- 
tian living created by the present economic system 
and the possibility of changes. The recommenda- 
tions were set forth in detail and have had to be 
summarized.—Ep. 


It is clear that the denomination corporately cannot 
prosecute particular measures for social change. It should, 
however, have a constant program of education on these 
matters which will enable its constituency to act in ac- 
cordance with Christian standards in these relations. 

We recommend a program by the denomination through 
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the local churches with the following definite objectives: 

I. To create social attitudes based on these fundamental 
considerations: (1) Human beings are of infinite worth. 
(2) Relations of good-will among persons precede in im- 
portance the relation of persons to material things. (3) 
Wealth comes within the scope of morals and religion 
whenever its acquisition and use affect favorably or un- 
favorably the welfare of persons. (4) Concentrated wealth 
should be devoted to social well-being. (5) Competition 
which is “rivalry in covetousness” and socially injurious 
should be replaced by competition in rendering service and 
in pursuit of excellence. This is socially advantageous. 
(6) Profit should thus be considered only as an index of 
economic service. (7) The incentive to production should 
be the service motive, or the desire to meet human needs 
and wants as fully as possible by production and distribu- 
tion. (8) Change from socially injurious to socially bene- 
ficial practices in industrial relations may be made within 
the present system with the aid of science, intelligence and 
individual willingness, motivated by a desire for the wel- 
fare of all persons. 

II. A second definite objective of such a program of 
education should be to keep before our constituency cer- 
tain basic issues, among them being: (1) Economic secu- 
rity for all. (2) Collective bargaining in industry. (8) 
More adequate representation of consumer interest in the 
determination of economic policies. (4) Keeping open the 
channels of discussion of controversial economic and in- 
dustrial issues. 

III. A third definite objective should be to inculcate in 
individuals worthy economic motives and incentives that 
through them the basis of the economic system may be 
shifted from that of acquisitiveness to that of service. This 
would involve: (1) The study of the incentives which are 
effective in work and how the more socially and ethically 
commendable ones may be made predominant and the 
others eliminated or sublimated. (2) The consideration 
of types of economic organization already operating within 
the present system in which social motives are given freer 
play. (3) Cooperating with other agencies in developing 
new sets of motives in economic and industrial relations. 

IV. A fourth definite objective should be to impress 
upon our individual members the importance of effecting 
changes in the economic order by the exercise of their 
three-fold citizenship, namely, (1) Political citizenship 
through which support should be given to whatever po- 
litical party or candidate represents on the whole the most 
favorable disposition and opportunity to effect the desired 
changes; (2) Civic citizenship whereby the individual can 
use his influence to create a fair-minded attitude in the 
community toward all the groups in the economic situa- 
tion; and (3) Economic citizenship, “voting with your 
dollar,” whereby the individual can do far more in effecting 
changes toward a better economic order. 

The foregoing program is a large order, but its urgency 
should be impressed upon us by these words of E. Stanley 
Jones, on page 16, in his latest book Christ’s Alternative 
to Communism: 
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The whole basis of society must be shifted from 
competition to cooperation. C. H. Dawson is right 
when he says that “the choice is not between an 
individualistic humanism and some form of col- 
lectivism, but between a collectivism that is purely 
mechanistic and one that is spiritual.” In other 
words, the choice is between a materialistic, atheistic 
Communism and the Kingdom of God on earth. 


IV. Rurat Lire anp Rurat CuurcHes 


A large proportion of Northern Baptists live in rural 
areas. They with their neighbors have been an important 
factor in American life. They have had a strong and 
steadying influence on the nation’s policies and programs. 
Their farms have produced food supplies for the people, 
and raw materials for industry. They have provided a 
major market for industry by their demand for manu- 
factured goods. Their families and their country churches 
have enriched the nation’s life and have supplied much of 
its best leadership. 


Nore.—Here follows a discussion of the advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous condition of the farmer 
and its economic and social results —Ep. 


What can be done by Christian forces to create condi- 
tions which permit, support and encourage wholesome 
living in rural communities? 

I. A first essential is to create attitudes for a better 
understanding between the rural and urban sections of 
the country. Those of paramount importance are: (1) 
Agriculture is a constituent part of the national life and 
should be given adequate consideration in all economic 
planning. (2) The welfare of the city dweller and of the 
farmer are inseparable since each is a consumer of goods 
which the other produces and a producer of goods which 
the other consumes. (3) The farm family deserves as ade- 
quate educational, religious, social and recreational oppor- 
tunities as the urban family. (4) Cooperation on a national 
scale for the distribution of products is the surest way to 
secure economic justice. 

II. A second essential is the recognition of certain exist- 
ing areas of conflict in which adjustments should be made 
in a Christian spirit. Some of these conflicts are: with the 
city dweller who wishes to buy from the farmer at the low- 
est possible price and to sell at the highest price; with ur- 
ban forces in the legislature over the collection and ex- 
penditure of taxes; with the urban trading, manufacturing 
and money-lending forces at the seat of national govern- 
ment over issues which have to do with tariffs, currency, 
interest rates and the participation of government in the 
national economic life. 

III. While it is outside the function of the church to 
create or support specific forms of economic policy, these 
conditions and conflicts provide the church with a unique 
opportunity for service in the rural field. The following are 
suggested: (1) There is immediate need for better under- 
standing. (2) Population shifts may leave districts over- 
churched or under-churched. (8) The rural community is 
in need of more trained leaders. (4) An educated ministry 
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adequately prepared for the specialized work of the rural 
pastor is a vital need in farm areas. (5) The church is 
concerned with the individual in all his relationships. The 
rural church can perform its largest service by considering 
the total life of the community. 

IV. The Commission realizes that many aspects of an 
advanced program are being carried out by our Home Mis- 
sion and State Mission Societies. Our recommendations are 
made to rally support to their work and to indicate direc- 
tions in which it is believed further action would be par- 
ticularly effective. We therefore recommend that: (1) Edu- 
cation for mutual understanding between rural and urban 
peoples be carried on in associational gatherings. (2) De- 
nominational agencies should restudy over-churched and 
under-churched areas and be encouraged to apportion re- 
sources to make the most valuable contribution to the 
Kingdom of God in view of the maladjustments already 
noted, where this can be done with due consideration for 
Christian principles. In communities which are unable to 
maintain their own institutions unaided, we favor affiliat- 
ing churches with a strong church in a neighboring commu- 
nity; we favor withdrawing support from churches which 
have grown too weak to be effective and encouraging the 
association of the members with a stronger church in a 
neighboring community or with another denominational 
group; strengthening churches in strategic positions of 
service by encouraging the rural population to go for its 
religious activity where it goes regularly for purposes of 
business, recreation and social interest; and establishing 
churches in areas which have suddenly become populous as 
a result of population movements stimulated by govern- 
ment or private enterprise, the same to be done only after 
conference with representatives of other denominations to 
prevent over-churching and competition. (8) Leadership 
in rural areas should be actively developed. (4) Better 
provision for meeting opportunities and religious and so- 
cial needs in the rural field through (a) seminary courses; 
(b) summer schools; (c) adequate salary for rural pastors; 
(d) enhancing the significance of the rural pastorate. (5) 
We further recommend that the rural church take the ini- 
tiative in promoting economic justice by interpreting the 
economic situation to the farmer. (6) Finally, we recom- 
mend a program of Christian education for all consumers. 


V. Socran Action rn CaristTiAN Missions 


Northern Baptists may well be grateful for the significant 
programs of social service in which their missionary agen- 
cies have frequently been engaged. Properly, evangelism 
has been and still is the primary objective of such agencies, 
but they have promoted social action also in innumerable 
instances and forms. 


Note.—Here follows a summary of the social 
service contribution of home and foreign missions in 
the past, through the development of social ideals 
on the frontiers, schools for Negroes, Christian Cen- 
ters, correcting social evils in the non-Christian 
world, medicine and health programs, leper camps, 
agricultural and industrial schools, campaigns against 
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Congo atrocities, slavery, etc. The Report then dis- 
cusses a program of the social issues which confront 
the missionary enterprise today, e¢.g., economic in- 
justice, interracial problems, militarism, narrow na- 
tionalism, international conflict, threats to civil and 
religious liberty, all of which have an inescapable 
bearing on the progress of Christian missions in the 
future—Ep. 


We believe such a program of social action can and 
should be carried out without any lessened effort or suc- 
cess in personal evangelism. Indeed, it will require a multi- 
tude of men and women spiritually renewed and animated 
by the spirit of Christ. 

It is not within the province of missionary agencies or 
churches to ally themselves or their constituencies in this 
and other countries with political parties which profess to 
offer solutions of the problems of the social order. We be- 
lieve such alliances would be disastrous to the churches and 
to Christian missions. But our mission boards should join 
other forces in America and elsewhere in leading disciples 
of Christ throughout the world to take their full part as 
Christian citizens in helping to set up a social order, na- 
tional and international, which will be more nearly in har- 
mony with the spirit of Christ than the conditions in which 
men are now compelled to live. All our missionary agen- 
cies are seriously handicapped on account of lack of funds. 
They should receive far more generous support. Yet even 
with their present resources the boards are doing much, and 
should be enabled to do far more, in the creation of a Chris- 
tian Internationale, whose members as citizens of their re- 
spective lands would strive unceasingly to establish peace 
and justice throughout the earth. Already much of the or- 
ganization required for such purposes is in existence and 
could be made to function much more largely. 


Note.—The Report cites the various agencies, 
like the Home Missions Council, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, the National Christian Councils 
in many lands, and the International Missionary 
Council —Ep. 


Therefore, we recommend that the Convention encour- 
age our missionary agencies to do everything possible to 
stimulate men and women to give themselves courageously 
to the formulation and to the execution of programs of 
social action which promise to do most to promote human 
brotherhood. 

We have been sadly impressed with the apparent dis- 
appearance of missionary interest in the minds of many of 
our church people. Even though international and inter- 
racial movements are claiming an increasingly large place 
in the thought of young people especially, they apparently 
fail to see the bearing of Christian missions on such move- 
ments and there is reason to fear that the missionary en- 
terprise fades steadily from their consciousness. We are of 
the opinion that an opportunity is now offered to our de- 
nomination to recapture, in a measure, the interest of some 
who at present are indifferent to Christian missions, if our 
boards can be adequately supported in making a mission- 
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ary program which will be quite clearly directed not only 
first of all to evangelization and enlistment of men and 
women for personal service, but also to cooperative effort 
on a large scale in an attack on those grave social evils of 
which humanity is most conscious at this hour. 


VI. Tae Minister’s Revation to His Cuurcu 


The minister stands in a twofold relationship, first as the 
pastor and representative of his church and then as a citi- 
zen in the community. Social interest and responsibility are 
his in both capacities, but in different ways. His social in- 
terest as a minister must be a part of his total ministry and 
not be his sole concern. Moreover, his social responsibility 
must be discharged with fair recognition of his representa- 
tive relationship to his congregation. On the other hand, 
his right and duty to participate as a citizen in political 
and social movements as freely as any other citizen will be 
granted by a fair-minded constituency. 

If these principles are observed, there may be not only 
non-interference and tolerant acquiescence on the part of 
the church, but active support which may serve the minis- 
ter in good stead in his relations with the community. 


Note.—The Report cites the action of the First 
Methodist Church of Evanston, Iil., in supporting 
its pastor when attacked by outside groups and in 
standing for a free pulpit and a free church—Epb. 


Beyond this mutual respect and consideration there is a 
large opportunity for active cooperation between ministers 
and laymen in working toward a more Christian social or- 
der. Definite proposals in this direction have already been 
made by laymen in other denominations. One follows: 


We invite all laymen in their national organiza- 
tions and in their individual churches in all denomi- 
nations to test the following procedure: (1) Reaffirm 
the complete freedom of speech of the minister. (2) 
Share with the minister responsibility for 25 percent. 
of his sermons by suggesting economic and social 
problems on which the minister may contribute ethi- 
cal and spiritual experience to match the practical 
skill of the laymen. (8) Invite the minister to extend 
pastoral calling to men in order to provide opportu- 
nities to reconcile spiritual implications of the ser- 
mon with practical considerations known to laymen. 
Sermons should begin inquiries, not end them. (4) 
Join the minister in a study of his 75-hour work-week 
in order that he may be relieved of non-professional 
church and community chores and given time for this 
pioneering job with laymen. 


We are not ready to recommend the foregoing as a defi- 
nite plan, but we believe that a plan should be worked out 
in cooperation with our own lay representatives. We are 
gratified that our organization of Northern Baptist men 
presented the Rochester Convention resolutions for study 
and discussion by men’s groups and we recommend that 
they designate representatives to confer with whatever 
agency is charged with the continuing of a program of so- 
cial action as to ways of effecting close cooperation between 
ministers and their laymen in social study and action. 
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VII. Orner Sussects ConsERED 
The Commission had in its purview the following other 
subjects of social concern: 


MARRIAGE AND THE HOME 

TEMPERANCE AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
PROPAGANDA AND EDUCATION 

MOVING PICTURES 

RACE RELATIONS 

YOUTH AND SOCIAL ACTION 


All of these are subjects of great importance that required 
more consideration than we have been able to give. More- 
over, we are under the necessity of abridging this report 
to bring it into the compass of advance publication and 
oral delivery at the Convention. So we have deferred the 
consideration of these and are including them in the con- 
tinuing program recommendation that follows this section. 


Note.—Under Temperance the Report says that 
deferring of recommendations is due to “no lack of 
conviction on the subject nor from any uncertainty 
as to the mind of the denomination.” Under Movine 
Pictures the Report recommends continued cooper- 
ation with the Federal Council’s program and the 
abolition of the enforced block-booking system. Un- 
der Race Re.ations the Report recommends sev- 
eral practical steps pending its further “study of 
the causes of racial conflict and a realistic grappling 
with the problem of practical application of Christian 
principles.” —Ep. 


A Continuine Program 

The mandate given to this Commission was of such wide 
scope that its full responsibility could not be discharged 
within the Convention year. The General Council accord- 
ingly voted at its April meeting to recommend that the 
Commission be continued for another year, its personnel to 
be reconsidered by the President and President-Elect of the 
Convention with regard to the special tasks of the coming 
year, and the unexpended balance of its appropriation to 
be made available for next year. This will make possible 
further study of subjects not given full treatment in this 
report. It will also serve two other needs, channeling the 
social program to the local churches, and unifying the so- 
cial interest and action of the denomination. 


Note.—Here follows a discussion of the need and 
practicability of correlating various denominational 
agencies related to Christian social expression —En. 


To assist the Commission in effecting the desired correla- 
tion, we recommend that 

(1) All continuing and ensuing committees on social mat- 
ters be related to the Commission, and that the Commis- 
sion take the initiative in making the contacts with these 
committees. 

(2) Denominational agencies with responsibilities and 
facilities in social matters be asked to place their facilities 
at the disposal of the Commission, to counsel with the 
Commission as to correlation and delimitation of their ac- 
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tivities, and to assist the Commission in mediating the 
social program of the Convention to the churches. Through 
such cooperation a great deal of service can be commanded 
for the denomination without the expense of a diversified 
professional secretariat. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let us say that as we have studied condi- 
tions in the world at large, we have been convinced afresh 
that nothing less than a spiritual renewal will suffice— 
nothing less than a revival of religion pure and undefiled. 
Yet while recognizing that the greatest need of the Chris- 
tian forces is for a spiritual quickening, we are of the con- 
viction that a larger ministry to the underprivileged indi- 
viduals and groups in the world and a passion for social 
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righteousness such as swept the prophets of old will help to 
prepare the way for a revival of religion. 

The Christian forces of the world are being challenged 
to proclaim fearlessly and to practise courageously a gos- 
pel of brotherhood in all the relationships of life. The lead- 
ership of the Church in the future depends largely upon 
its ability to meet that challenge. New programs are im- 
portant. New power is essential. The necessary dynamic, 
we believe, will be secured only as the church comes into a 
fuller surrender to the Christ of Calvary and His Cross. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, 
Charles L. Seasholes, Chairman, James H. Franklin, Vice- 
Chairman, N. L. Tibbetts, Secretary, E. A. Fridell, W. E. 
Saunders, C. T. Goodsell, Kirtley Mather, Mrs. C. W. 
Kemper, Mrs. A. R. Petty. 











The ALAMO YOUR COLORADO SPRINGS HOTEL 


Single, 
Double, 


Over two persons in a room $1.00 additional 


CONWAY BROTHERS, Owners and Operators 
Headquarters: Conway Brothers Sightseeing Service 
ies room a ‘‘ Beautyrest" 


RATES 
Detached Bath Private Bath 


$1.50 and $2.00 — $2.00 to $3.00 
2.50 and 3.00 — 3.00 to 4.00 


Twin bedroom 50 cents additional 


Send for literature 






























Contest books for the coming season. 
Attendants will be glad to advise you 
| and give youall the information possible. 
We are the selling agency for our denom- 
ination for everything in the nature of 
Church and Sunday School supplies. 





16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














DELEGATES aud VISITORS fo the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


AT COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT THE DISPLAY OF 


The American Baptist Publication Society iv the Convention Hall 


THIs EXHIBIT includes a full line of helps for the Church and Bible School worker. 
Use this opportunity to look over the Mission Study books and the Reading 


Do Not fail to tarry at our Literature Exhibit and fa- 

miliarize yourself with the periodicals and 
helps— Uniform and Graded Series— prepared for Teachers 
and Pupils. Our representative will be at your service. 


If you are to be denied the pleasure of attending the Conven- 
tion, do not hesitate to write to us for sample copies of our 
Uniform Helps and prospectuses of our Keystone Graded Les- 
sons. These will be sent to you gladly and free of charge on 
receipt of your application. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 


m= WRITE TO OUR NEAREST HOUSE & 


505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 
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Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and 
charming Gramercy 
Park, convenient to all 
destinations, and just a 
step from the Board of 
Missions headquarters. 
Roof terraces and sola- 

riums add to a delightful 
environment, with at- 
tractive rooms and excel- 
lent cuisine at moderate 
prices. 

SINGLE ROOMS 

from $2 A DAY 


attractive weekly rates 
s 


Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 


20th Street at Irving Place 
UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 


Vernon Haring, Bark River, Mich.; 
Mrs. E. Fray, Ft. Madison, Iowa; Mrs. 
Leroy Wall, Hollister, Cal.; Mrs. G. E. 
Anderson, Chicago, IIl.; Elvira Nor- 
man, Canon City, Colo.; John R. Link, 
Hickory, N. C.; Jennie Wright, Sand- 
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Mrs. A. A. Thompson, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Hanning Lindberg, Manchester, N. H.; 
Mrs. Lillian C. Babcock, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Mrs. C. A. Hannah, Sulli- 
van, Ind. 














April Picture Contest 


The picture published on page 239 
in April issue showed the City Hall at 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Prize Winners: Mrs. Laura Trach- 
sel, Eugene, Ore.; Rev. John E. Greggo, 
Lansing, Mich.; and Mrs. A. F. Chris- 
tensen, Fremont, Neb. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Elsie 
B. Anderson, Amesbury, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary Akins, Kennedy, N. Y.; Rev. 
Otis R. Heath, Chester, Vt.; Jane C. 
McCurdy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. E. H. 
Congdon, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Au- 
gust Broholm, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. 
O. F. Lillia, Highland Park, Mich.; 
Mrs. A. P. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Carl A. Anderson, Gardner, Mass.; An- 
nie J. Sanders, Grinnell, Iowa; Lissa I. 
Florn, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. John 
Nystrom, Newburgh, N. Y.; Mrs. 
George N. Kinner, Corning, N. Y.; 
Mrs. T. R. Harris, Okanogan, Wash.; 
Anna L. Larson, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Mrs. J. M. Carlson, San Mateo, Cal.; 


point, Ida.; Alma Uline, Dell Rapids, BILHORN 
S. D.; Frida G. Wall, St. Paul, Minn.; FOLDING ORGANS 
Grace B. Gallison, Natick, Mass.; Os- [eoted for Gurahiiey ond 


car R. Gunnerfeldt, Cadillac, Mich.; 


Pp, volume, tone 
quality, strength and 
ness. 





Mrs. Axel Jaderstrom, Jamestown, sturd 
N. Y.; Alice M. Smith, Auburn, Maine; Write for Circulars 
Mrs. R. D. Crawford, Owosso, Mich.; BILHORN BROS. 





Mrs. A. M. Swanson, Seattle, Wash.; P 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 








Still rian oy: to join 
our ALASKA trip! 


Don’t be content with a humdrum vacation this summer. Be an adventurer 
—seek the strange, the unusual, the new. Alaska! Klondike Gold! 
There is a glamour, : suggestion of high adventure in the very names. 

A select group of Christian journal readers will make the trip. Why 
not join us? 2 Ye llowstone, Rainier, and Glacier Parks on our way. Seattle 
where we board our luxurious steamship, then we glide for a Diecaiad 
miles up the beautiful Inside Passage, into Alaska. We'll visit the ro- 
mantic Gold Rush towns—the old and the new mission fields—see 
real totem poles, huge glaciers, native Alaska Indians. It will be 
a vacation you | ‘il never forget. 

Twenty-one days filled to oh brim with excitement, happiness, new 
experiences, meeting new people. Fill out the coupon and it will bring 
you information aan costs right from your home town. No obligation. 


These great transportation companies cooperate 
and guarantee the high quality of this cruise. 


Burlington Route Northern Pacific Railway Alaska ee ‘ 
Great Northern Ry. Co. Spokane, Portland and Seattle Ry. Co. 


Mr. H.R. Bowler, Baptist | Pdahdietailen, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 
Please let me know complete details and cost of the " Christian B 
Fellowship Tour” to Alaska. 
IRS ooo Soak atsluadewekte clu wnen ciudad eudaaeans unkind ation cayuaagions 
Fo EPROP aRC NER TL Yer caer e) Lae Oe PEE TMS ey ee Tal SAS REE Oe amt 
tC eee Mipest 2 MR, 2. SPE cae Ow RL ne ee ee ee Ee Soe Seb To LS 6 








The Third Annual Christian Fellowship Cruise to Alaska 
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Caught by the Camera _—Porrnarts: M. A. Clark, 340; Pres. 
and Mrs. H.C. E. Liu, 343; Gordon 


Illustrations in This Issue Seagrave, Frank J. White, Brewster 
Assam: . , Adams, P. H. J. Lerrigo, Brayton C. 
in a = prtion,, 26h: Tanehove Case, 346; John H. Skeen, 352; 
Burma: Among the Chins, 330-332; Annabelle Pawley, 364; Visako Sato, 
Royal Palace, Mandalay, 347; Bible 372. 
School Commencement, 365. 
Cura: Shanghai University, 342; Hwa 


Coronave Seance: Bester, 826; t | ORGANS 


Baptist Church and Choir, 352, 353. Ds maya : 
Cusa: C. W. C., Guantanamo, 373. Artistic and Dignified in Tone 





Japan: Tokyo Medical Center, 335. Distinctive Advantages in 
Misce.LaNneovs: Criminal Youth, 328; Construction 
W. W. G., Campello, Mass., 370; ehi 
W. W. G., Russell, Iowa, 871; Rhode 
Island House Party, 371; C. W. C., Remarkable Durability 


Buffalo, N. Y., 373; C. W. C., Gran- 
ville, Ohio, 374; C. W. C., Thomas- AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


ton, Me., 374. Hartford, Conn. 


Purrto Rico: Vacation School, 367; Write Us 
Women’s Meeting, Cayey, 367. 


A WORD GAME 


Earn a Prize! 


“LIFE ANNUITY INCOME" 


The person who lists the largest number of words, according to the 
following “Rules of the Game,” using in each word those letters 
only which are to be found in the words, ‘Life Annuity Income,” 
will receive a fine de luxe divinity circuit Bible as First Prize. The 
second and third prizes will be Bibles, less expensive. The fourth 
and fifth prizes will be good books. Each of the next ten prizes will 
be a year’s subscription to the magazine MISSIONS. 


The Rules of the Game 


1. Words must be of four or more letters. 


2. Only one form of a word can be used, for example, either “come” 
or “came” but not both; either “nice” or “nicely” but not both. 


3. Slang words can not be used. 


4. Lists of words must be sent to The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board on or before June 30th. 


A Life Annuity Income is the best prize of all. Regardless of age, 
sex or occupation any person may have a generous and dependable 
Annuity Income for life by placing funds with this Board. Write for 
full information and give birth date. 

















The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Medison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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: FARES 603 
REDUCED OU 
ITH this big reduction of 
railroad fares and ‘‘Regis- 
tered Travel Marks’ selling far 
below normal exchange rates, 


there is practically no dollar infla- 
tion for your vacation in Germany. 


In Germany—a great nation 
reborn—you find many fascinat- 
ing ways to while away happy, 
carefree hours. 


Thrill to the lively sports in 
preparation for the stirring 
Olympic Games; the magnificent 
Wagner, Mozart, Bach and 
Handel Music Festivals; the 
legend-haunted castles on the 
Rhine; medieval towns, modern 
cities, the romance of the Black 
Forest and the glory of the 
Bavarian Alps. 
And yourenergy 
will be revital- 
ized at healthful 
spas where 
cures are com- 
bined with 
brilliant ¢ 
social | 
events. 

















information 
; ae 7 and booklets, 

rN hws, c write to 

< ae Dept. S 119. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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conmeaneaaaae 
Indeed } 


you will be 


Welcomed 
to the 


PRINCE GEORGE 
HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS BAPTIST BOARD 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


In deed as well as in word you will find 
this : 


1000-Room Hotel 


quiet, homelike, yet in the midst of the 
city. Near largest department stores. ¢ 
Convenient to Baptist Churches. 


A ROOM WITH BATH 
for one for two 
from $2.06 rom $3.00 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
28th Street & Fifth Ave., New York 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 








Ky 


ROCK ISLAND 


Mt. Esan Re 
‘ Vlatomal Poa 


: owe, 5 Big 


See Rocky Mountain 
National Park 


WHEN YOU ATTEND 
NORTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


at Colorado Springs 
JUNE 20-25, 1935 


After the Convention, the 
Pikes Peak Region and San 
Isabel National Forest; then 
Denver, Mt. Evans and the 
soul-stirring grandeur of 
America’s most inspiring 
park. 


Youcan doit, if you take the 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 


Via the only road with sepa- 
rate direct lines and inde- 
pendent through service to 
and from both Colorado 
Springs and Denver. Only 
one night en route Chicago 
to the Rockies. 


For Colorado literature, All- 
Expense Tour information, 
tickets and reservations, 
apply to 
L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 

ock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 





ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 





CAN YOU IDENTIFY 
THIS PICTURE? 


Owing to pressure of space due 
to the long report of the Com- 
mission on Christian Social Ac- 
tion, the Picture Identification 
Contest has had to be omitted. 
It will be resumed in September. 

Names of prize winners in the 
April contest are published on 
page 383. 


THE LAST WORD 


Surely you enjoyed this issue. Why not subscribe 
for a friend? Address, MISSIONS, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York. 








Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 


faik trom your screen 
With your 


uickly lypewriter 


| TYPEWR Ea USE RADIO-MATS 

$0 RADIO-MATS Writel or free samples 

WHITE, TKMBER or oo a eee 
= Accept no substitute 1819 os 
New Tox, N. A 


IS THE STATIONEMY OF THe SEEEN 








Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money For Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 

have confidence in our Missionary Bureau as 
the most economical source for personal supplies 
and mission equipment of high quality. 


GSCRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free catalog 
and special discount list enables them to save 
money for their stations. 


ISSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building ma- 

terials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward Catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Export Department CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Worn ansnip 




















during future years. 


23 East 26th Street 





cane of Quality 


Best Materials x w 


>) ALUMINUM er 


FINEST J, Indiv Chou l 
Glasses 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 301 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 





WHY I BUY ANNUITIES 


A Massachusetts business man, recommending the 
ANNUITY PLAN of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, wrote in part as follows: 


‘‘T have studied insurance company reports and find 
that many people fail financially after they are sixty- 
five years of age. The ANNurty INVESTMENT saves you 
from such a calamity. There is everything in favor of 
the Annuity Pian and not one thing against it. In 
my case it means a net of over seven per cent. After 
twelve years I know I did the right thing.”’ 


An Annuity Gift of any amount from one hundred 
dollars up will be accepted. It becomes at once a liv- 
ing, tangible asset helping you while you live and 
going on helping others to spread the gospel message 


Address inquiries concerning ANNUITIEs 
and LeGactzs to 


Samuel Bryant, Treasurer 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


New York City 
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HELP TO Jraw 
MEN AND WOMEN 
LIKE Jhese! 


More than 12,000 young people are 
studying in our Normal and High Schools, 
Colleges and Seminaries in the Orient. 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN 
BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
MISS JANET McKAY adi 


AMERICAN 
BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
DR. P. H. J. LERRIGO 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 





THEY 
REPRESENT 


99 


INSTITUTIONS 
WORTHY 
OF 
YOUR GIFTS 
AND 
PRAYERS 


ALICE VEERASWAMY, Head- 
mistress, Girls’ High School, 
Nellore, India 


H. C. E. LIU, President of Shanghai 


University, China 


ESTHER SING, Principal of River- 
side Academy, Ningpo, China 


THRA SAN BA, Superintendent of 
Sgaw Karen High School, Bassein, 





























